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Readiness Revisited 


| n my November 1979 Director's Message, | 
emphasized the necessity for readiness and 
the importance of the contingency force pro- 
grams in the Engineering and Services Com- 
munity. 

If since that time you have not reached 
similar conclusions, then permit me to review 
a few happenings over the past year. The 
Norton AFB Prime BEEF team was cited in the 
Congressional Record for its support of the 
city of San Bernardino in flood relief operations 
during January and February. RED HORSE, 
Prime BEEF and Prime RIBS personnel were 
all involved in the rapid erection and operation 
of a 10,000 person Cuban refugee processing 
center at Eglin AFB and are still supporting that 
effort as of this writing. Air Force engineers 
participated in facility survey teams in Kenya, 
Oman and Somalia in support of our national 
interest in that region. Within this issue, you 
will find other examples of activities our 
people are involved in that directly relate to 
mission support through readiness. There 
have been others, more are being planned 
now and let me assure you there are others to 
follow. 

Thanks to a period of peace in our nation, 
these examples didn’t involve support to 
forces engaged in actual combat. However, 
they are definitely illustrative of the type of 
activity our personnel might pursue during 
contingencies involving direct engagements. 
The Eglin effort of rapidly housing and feeding 
a large number of people under field condi- 
tions certainly reflects our wartime force bed- 
down mission and our capability to respond. 

The bottom line is this — be a believer. 
Keep your training up to standards and be pre- 
pared to support contingency requirements on 
short notice — whatever they are and 
whenever. 
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If a base is to recover enough to fight back after an attack, en- 
gineering and services people wil! be one factor that will make it all 
happen. They must be ready and the Readiness Group of the AFESC 


has taken on the )0) VMAMDIC INolle Or 
Readiness Uraining 


by CMS Joseph H. Smith 


H°“ accurately will enemy air- 
craft deliver their ordnance on 
target? What are our chances for 
base recovery after attack? Do 
probabilities favor launching aircraft 
after expedient runway repairs or will 
the damage be so devastating that 
recovery, will be a failure? These are 
typical questions which plague con- 
tingency planners who deal with the 
monumental task of gearing up for 
an eventuality. Preparation is vital, in 
terms of both an improved readiness 
posture and a realistic training pro- 
gram. To meet these requirements, 
Headquarters Air Force Engineering 
and Services has repostured all of its 
available stateside military forces 
into mobility teams and the Readi- 
ness Group within the Air Force En- 
gineering and Services Center 
(AFESC) has taken on a dynamic 
role in the training of those forces. 

Over the years, AFESC assumed a 
predominately passive role in the 
training and development of its 
Prime BEEF teams. For the most 
part, this responsibility was primarily 
left to the individual bases, and the 
Center evaluated their progress 
through one means or another. As a 
result, feelings and attitudes dis- 
played by team members were not 
altogether positive. Such comments 
as ‘’Prime BEEF, who needs it?” or 
“Why is everything we do simu- 
lated?’’ were common. 

Those seemingly apathetic re- 
marks were brought on in part by 


Prime RIBS personnel set up im- 
mersion heaters during a field exer- 
cise. 
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Team members become intimately familiar with 
hardback tent construction. 


years of repairing nonexistent bomb craters during 
countless exercises conducted through the world. But 
now those comments are not as prevalent. Perhaps it is 
because the current world situation dictates attention to 
the stark reality of our times. In any event, the current 
training is more active and consequently more realistic 
than ever before. With the simulation removed, the work 
is harder and the challenges are real. The new training is 
conducted on an old abandoned airfield, located on part 
of the vast Eglin AFB Reservation. The Readiness 
Group, through the training site, now provides Con- 
tingency Force (CF) teams the opportunity to repair 
explosively-created bomb craters using the latest in 
Prime BEEF equipment and techniques. 

Motivation and participation are key factors having 
the most advantageous affect on learning. When Prime 
BEEF teams deploy to the Prime BEEF training site they 
bring with them a sense of pride, a feeling of comradery 
and some highly personal motivations. The training 
cadre capitalizes on these built-in motivators. Five days 
and four nights in a bivouac environment help to activate 
additional forces that best serve this particular learning 
situation. 

Training really begins at the Prime BEEF staging area 
at whatever air base is scheduled to receive training. 
From there, the move is to the flight line to load mobility 
bags and tool boxes aboard an aircraft. The flight to 
Eglin AFB marks the start of five intensive days devoted 
to Base Recovery After Attack (BRATT). Once there, 
team members become intimately familiar with how to 
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Student trainees learn the safe handling of explosives 
and their components. 


set up general purpose tents, kitchen tents, water purifi- 
cation units, field shower units, immersion heaters, etc. 
They construct hardback tents, build revetments, and 
put together expedient airfield lighting systems. They 
receive field and classroom training on the types of 
equipment and facilities they would be expected to 
maintain and construct during possible bare-base de- 
ployments. Equipment operators fine tune their skills on 
the pieces of heavy equipment needed to repair bomb 
damaged runways. 

All students become familiar with types of unexploded 
ordnance (UXQO); what to do with them when encoun- 
tered; and the procedures to follow when reporting 
UXO. Field work involves identifying UXOs and craters 
and learning about protective measures such as trench- 
ing, venting, mounding, barricading and buttressing. 
Chemical defense plays an important role as students 
will accomplish some of their job tasks in the chemical 
ensemble. Individuals are also made aware of what their 
roles would be during pre-attack, trans-attack, and 
post-attack periods of hostilities as well as procedures to 
follow on base denial of airfields, utilities and facilities to 
the enemy. It all comes together during the repair of two 
“NATO size” craters by the Rapid Runway Repair 
(RRR) crews. This training is a test of mind and muscle. It 
goes on regardless of weather conditions, and it doesn’t 
stop when a piece of equipment breaks down. Individual 
and unit pride carries each job through to a successful 
conclusion. 

Additionally, with the recent establishment of the Air 
Force Prime RIBS program, the Readiness Group has 
likewise established a contingency training curriculum 
for Service personnel. The school is collocated with the 
Prime BEEF training at Eglin AFB. 

Initially, the program is designed and developed to 
provide field food service orientation which includes two 
days of classroom instruction on burner units, field 
ranges and other food service field equipment. Also 
included are training sessions covering subsistence, field 
kitchen design, layout, safety, sanitation and an addi- 
tional two days of putting theory into practice by pro- 
viding hot meals to the Prime BEEF teams. 
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Valuable, hands-on instruction in AM-2 mat laying is an 
important part of training. 


At present, this field training has three courses estab- 
lished. One for Prime RIBS trainers, Prime RIBS officers 
and Prime RIBS team members. The courses are similar 
but place different degrees of emphasis according to the 
management level of the classes. 

Prime RIBS training will be expanded in the near future 
to include all the wartime tasks of a services organiza- 
tion, i.e., field laundries, mortuary, search and recovery 
teams, WRM assets, etc. Once finalized the Prime 
RIBS training school will provide contingency training 
for Services’ people to ensure their readiness posture 
for accomplishing the Services’ wartime mission. 

Unfortunately, the Prime BEEF training cannot now be 
offered in the desired intervals to evegy applicable CF 
team scattered throughout the United Siates. To re- 
medy this situation to some degree, AFESC has fielded 
two Mobile Training Teams (MTT) that travel from one 
geographical CONUS location to another, lecturing on 
the same subjects taught at Eglin AFB. In the near fu- 
ture, 152 stateside bases will receive mini-RRR kits. 
These kits will enable MTT instructors to provide valu- 
able “hands-on” training for AM-2 mat laying. Future 
plans entail increasing the scope of the Eglin training 
complex whereas nearly twice as many teams will be 
able to attend within any given year. 

Demolition is another subject growing in importance 
and intensity in our profession. A two-week field- 
oriented course of commercial surface blasting for 
quarry operations is taught at Nellis AFB, Nevada by 
Readiness Group instructors possessing years of practi- 
cal explosives know-how. This is an advanced course 
where even the most experienced student learns. But for 
the student with little or no experience, a basic five-day 
course is offered in the safe handling of explosives and 
explosive components, explosive characteristics and 
calculations, constructive and destructive uses, and ap- 
plication of live explosives to actual targets. Prime BEEF 
and RED HORSE team members receive this training so 
that they can use explosives in contingency situations 
dealing with BRATT and base denial tactics. 

The last training endeavor deals with work party se- 
curity. Security Police instructors from Camp Bullis, 
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Security training includes how to function in a hostile 
environment, here an attack during a convoy. 


Texas, conduct the field training. They provide the fun- 
damentals of base defense against attack and infiltra- 
tion and teach convoy tactics and demonstrate 
pyrotechnics, mines, booby traps and weapons. Stu- 
dents are organized into effective fire teams to learn how 
to function in a hostile environment. Security training is 
offered to Prime BEEF members of every command. 

Why are we, in Readiness, so concerned with training? 
The answer should be quite obvious: Out-manned by 
numerical odds favoring our Warsaw Pact gdversaries, 
our only recourse, at least for the present, is to create a 
state of readiness that would cause concern to any 
potential aggressor. 

Some people think that the awesome destructive 
power of modern weaponry has reduced the importance 
of the individual. But we think the opposite is true, par- 
ticularly in engineering and services. We firmly believe 
that if a base is to recover enough to fight back after an 
attack, engineering and services people will be the one 
factor that will make all happen and we must be ready. 
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CHIEF SMITH is the Chief, Prime BEEF Cur- 
riculum Development Branch, Readiness Group, 
Air Force Engineering and Services Center, Tyn- 
dall AFB, Florida. He earned a vocational tech- 
nical training certificate from the University of 
Maryland and associate of science degrees in 
mechanical and electrical civil engineering 
technology and instructor technology from the 
Community College of the Air Force. He received 
his bachelor of general studies degree from Au- 
burn University. He is also the co-author of the 


article on page 16. 
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Regardless of geographical conditions 
or weather constraints, Prime BEEF and Prime RIBS 
personnel must be ready to rapidly support air warfare whenever and 
wherever required. In Alaska, personnel proved they are ready. 


by Capt Patrick M. Coullahan and CMSgt Robert B. Wertman 


he new wartime organization of 
Air Force Engineering and Ser- 
vices must be ready to rapidly sup- 
port air warfare whenever and 
wherever required, regardless of 
geographical conditions and/or 
weather constraints. Thus, because 
of similar terrain features and 
somewhat similar weather condi- 
tions in much of North America, 
Europe and Asia, the Alaskan arctic 
environment is ideally suited — and 
necessary — for readiness training. 
Alaskan Air Command (AAC) En- 
gineering and Services personnel 
have continually proven themselves 
over the years in a variety of arctic 
contingency exercises and activities 
under some of the most severe 





weather conditions. The most re- 
cent occurred in January 1979. 
Under a project code named “‘Jack 
Frost 79," AAC COMAFFOR was 
tasked with the reconstruction of a 
long abandoned landing zone which 
was capable of supporting and re- 
supplying forces engaged in mock 
war games. The abandoned landing 
strip is located in an area named 
Clear Creek Landing Zone (LZ), 
about 40 miles south of Ft Wain- 
wright, Alaska. 

The requirements for reactivating 
the Clear Creek LZ were to: 

e Construct a 4,100-foot runway 
with lights which would be capable 
of handling 24-hour a day C-130 re- 
supply operations; 
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e Construct a 150-man base 
camp which would include sleeping 
quarters, full service dining hall, 
command post, storage areas, POL 
areas, and latrine and shower 
facilities; 

e Provide all resupply operations 
for 10,000 US Army personnel de- 
ployed in the area. 

AAC Prime BEEF and Prime RIBS 
personnel involved in the effort and 
their respective tasks included the 
following: 

e 5010th Civil Engineering 
Squadron (CES), from Eielson AFB, 
serving as a CF-1 team, would clear 
the runway; 

e 21st CES from Elmendorf AFB 
would erect and operate the Clear 
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Creek LZ cantonment area; and 

e Prime RIBS food services, 
composed of personnel from 
Galena and King Salmon Airports, 
Shemya AFB, Eielson AFB and EI- 
mendorf AFB, would operate the 
food service facility. 

This effort by Prime RIBS person- 
nel marked one of the first critical 
tests of the Prime RIBS program. 
Their challenge was to feed, clothe 
and house deployed Air Force per- 
sonnel. 

Although the tasks presented 
were formidable and the plan de- 
veloped to handle the tasks was just 
as demanding, the biggest obstacle 
during the project was the environ- 
ment. Clear Creek LZ is an isolated 
location. Access is by helicopter or 
by vehicles, crossing several 
man-made ice bridges from Eielson 
AFB. By vehicle, it was an arduous 
40-mile trip which took between six 
and eight hours to complete. 

Temperatures at Clear Creek LZ 
often hovered at minus 30 degrees 
Fahrenheit and repeatedly fell as 
low as minus 50 degrees. Fierce 
snow storms are not uncommon, 
and two feet of snow was present 
at the project site at the outset of 
the exercise. Winds of 30 to 40 
knots compounded problems. With 
the planning complete, the actual 
exercise commenced. 


On 4 January 1979, the CF-1 
team from the 5010th CES arrived 
at the site, and under sub-zero 
temperatures, its first priority was 
to provide survival from the ele- 
ments. Six (5-man) arctic tents were 
set up after removal of approxi- 
mately two feet of snow cover. 
Heating fuel, C-Rations, water, mo- 
bility tools, generators and two, size 
450 tracked frontend loaders arrived 
by means of Air Force rescue 
helicopters and the Army's “Flying 
Crane.’’ Time was of the essence 
since daylight hours were short and 
much had to be accomplished be- 
fore personnel could turn in for the 
night. Immediately upon camp 
setup, shifts were established for 
the clearing of the 4,100-foot run- 
way. Snow and undergrowth were 
removed, clearing an area 300 feet 
wide the entire length of the run- 
way, with a 300-foot overrun at 
each end. The loaders pushed on 
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day and night stopping only to refuel 
and to check oil and hydraulic levels. 
On 11 January, an evaluation team 
inspected the runway and deter- 
mined that it met the criteria for a 
landing zone. Final landing approval 
was granted and at daylight on 12 
January the first of five MAC C-130 
Hercules aircraft touched down, 
three days ahead of schedule. 

On 9 January, an advance party of 
10 personnel from the 21 CES were 
airlifted by chopper to set up a base 
headquarters and start construction 
of the cantonment area. During the 
day, helicopter airlift of tents, 
supplies, tools, fuel, etc., was car- 
ried out. Personnel from the ad- 
vance party, between handling 
supplies and tools from pallets, 
were busy into the long hours of 
darkness setting up tents. The next 
day, a CF-5 fire fighting team com- 
posed of 12 people from Eielson 
AFB and five members from EI- 
mendorf AFB, arrived. More 
supplies were delivered by chopper 
missions during the daylight hours 
and tent city continued growing. 
Heating stoves, additional 
generators, Herman Nelson heat- 
ers, water buffalos and the Harvest 
Eagle field kitchen components 
were airlifted and either stored or 
placed into operation during the 
course of the day. The following day 





saw the arrival of more personnel, 
vehicle mechanics, food service 
cooks, logistics and operations offi- 
cers, the medics and Mogas and di- 
esel fuel replenishment. Also, addi- 
tional tents were erected and sup- 
port was provided to the Army 
communications unit installing field 
phones and burying cable. 

On 12 January, upon touchdown 
of the first and second C-130s, the 
final 35 members of the 21 CES 
Prime BEEF Team arrived with mo- 
bility gear, an all-terrain forklift, a fire 
truck and a 6 PAX arrived. Three 
following airlifts brought delivery of 
the Harvest Eagle airfield lighting 
set and Harvest Eagle field kitchen 
set with stoves, refer boxes, tents 
and associated equipment. In addi- 
tion, dry goods, hamburgers, hot 
dogs and some canned foods ar- 
rived. That evening, a hot meal was 
served even though the field kit- 
chen was not yet fully operational. 
From that evening on, all the meals 
prepared by the Prime RIBS team 
grew bigger and better. The team, 
composed of personnel from King 
Salmon and Galena Airports, 
Shemya, Eielson and Elmendorf 
AFBs, displayed maximum en- 
thusiasm and professionalism in 
preparing and serving meals to the 
troops under the most austere con- 
ditions. In addition to feeding ap- 


Framed by a mound of snow, a bulldozer clears the landing zone area. 
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proximately 130-150 Air Force per- 
sonnel daily, the Prime RIBS team 
provided support to 60-80 Army 
personnel participating in the exer- 
cise. 

A water purification unit provided 
from Army assets was placed into 
operation at the nearest water 
source located about a mile from 
the cantonment area. In a joint en- 
deavor, Army and Air Force person- 
nel kept this unit operational around 
the. clock producing 420 gallons of 
fresh water per hour for Army field 
units and the Clear Creek LZ force. 
Replenishment from the water 
point to the cantonment area was 
accomplished by means of towing 
500 gallon water buffalos back and 
forth daily. A concentrated effort 
was required to maintain both the 
producing system and storage area 
free of freeze-ups. 

Everything taken into the area had 
to be removed upon termination of 
the exercise. No open fires were 
permitted. Human waste and gar- 
bage was back-hauled on every 
C-130 leaving Clear Creek LZ. 

Upon departure, the Clear Creek 
assault area was cleaned up and re- 
stored to original configuration. 
After the spring thaw, the area was 
reinspected for any additional re- 
quirements. 

On 15 January, the Clear Creek LZ 
was fully operational, less than two 
weeks after the first element ar- 
rived. Resupply of items essential to 
successful mission accomplish- 
ment was supported to the 
maximum by logistics, transporta- 
tion and aerial port activities. By 
then, 25 tents were erected for 
beddown, storage of equipment, 
tools and food stuffs. The complete 
Harvest Eagle field kitchen unit was 
totally in service and operable. The 
Harvest Eagle runway light set was 
operational and lacked only to be 
tied into the combat control team’s 
tower that would arrive the follow- 
ing day. A field latrine was con- 
structed complete with porta pot- 
ties, and assembly of a Jamesway 
vehicle maintenance tent was 
three-fourths complete. Continued 
progress in clearing aircraft turn 
around and parking areas was 
being accomplished, in addition to 
preparing a POL storage area for 





three 10,000 gallon JP-4 fuel blad- 
ders that would resupply Army 
helicopters. 

During this period, temperatures 
ranged from 16 degrees to minus 50 
degrees Fahrenheit. Morale of team 
members continued high. Coordi- 
nation with the Army and Air Force 
Exchange System prior to deploy- 
ment provided the use of a motion 
picture projector and film re- 
plenishment for weekly periods. A 
movie was shown nightly in the 
mess tent with a 50 percent or bet- 
ter participation rate. 

The Clear Creek LZ project 
marked the first time in the history 
of JACK FROST exercises in Alaska 
that the Air Force Prime BEEF and 





Prime RIBS concepts were tested 
to their fullest. Previous JACK 
FROST exercises used the Army's 
horizontal and vertical construction 
battalions to build the LZ. 

The Clear Creek LZ project was a 
complete success in every phase. 
This came about not only because 
of a concerted Engineering and Ser- 
vices team effort, but from the 
superior support by AAC Logistics 
personnel responsible for all the de- 
ployment preplanning, acquisition 
of materials, equipment and per- 
sonnel. Logistics helped prove that 
AAC Prime BEEF and Prime RIBS 
are valid and workable, and that 


AAC is ready. io 
[2&S) 


A Star Wars personality? Nope, only an example of the typical arctic gear 


worn by Air Force personnel. 
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Whether the response needed 
is civil engineering forces to 
ensure aircraft launch and re- 
covery and high sorties gener- 
ation rates or services person- 
nel to provide life support ac- 
tivities, the Readiness Center 
of the Air Force Engineering 
and Services Center is 


Alert 





Colonel! Day looks on. 


CMSgt Wade Grimm conducts a briefing on the Prime BEEF program inside 
the Readiness Center at the Air Force Engineering and Services Center. 


to the Task 


by Lt Col Max W. Day, PE 


CMS¢gt C.H. Crim makes an inquiry in to the Visual Information Processor in the Readiness Center as Lieutenant 
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he Engineering and Services Readiness Center 
exists to meet the personnel, equipment and mate- 
rial demands of war or other contingencies. Located at 
the Air Force Engineering and Services Center at Tyn- 
dall AFB, Florida, it operates as an adjunct of the Air 
Force Operations Center's Contingency Support Staff 
in the Pentagon. The Readiness Center provides func- 
tional area crisis action management of engineering and 
services resources. 

Early in 1977, the growing need for a single response 
unit to match resources against needs during wartime 
was recognized by senior engineering and services 
leaders. This recognition soon formed into a concept, 
and the old Air Force Civil Engineering Center was 
tasked with establishing a functional readiness center in 
May 1977. Despite what seemed an initial insurmount- 
able barrier of regulations, directives, procedures and 
organizational chains, the challenge was rapidly met; an 
operational Readiness Center was formally opened in 
July 1978. Operating out of a specially constructed 
temporary vault facility, the Readiness Group Plans and 
Policy Division personnel gathered data, developed 
procedures, participated in exercises, and generally 
learned how to operate the equipment, what the re- 





sponsibilities were, and how to cope. The pioneering 
efforts paid off well when the permanent home of the 
Readiness Center in the new AFESC building was com- 
pleted in October 1979. Physical constraints and or- 
ganizational hurdles were left behind when the new 
facility and the new AFESC organization jelled. 

With two years of experience behind us, the varied 
responsibilities of the Readiness Center are clear. We 
are set up to deploy engineering and services mobile 
Prime BEEF, Prime RIBS or RED HORSE units as nec- 
essary. This responsibility includes: 


e Monitoring activation of developed joint oper- 
ation plans; 

e Obtaining and disseminating contingency or 
disaster information to the right sources; 

@ Developing new time-phased force deploy- 
ment lists for no-plan situations; 

e Deploying teams tailored to fit specific con- 
tingency or disaster situations; and 

e Revising force deployment lists thrown out of 
phase by rapidly changing wartime events. 
The worst case situation may well mean such details as 
manual deployment of teams, special buys of materials 


The Readiness Center supports the HQ USAF Contingency Support Staff by providing an interface with other Air 


Force and DOD agencies. 
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and equipment, selection of airfields for conduct of 
operations, and intercommand movement of civilian 
recovery forces which need to be managed. The Readi- 
ness Center has the capabilities and procedures to 
meet whatever demands arise. 

Of the many capabilities available, perhaps the most 
significant is the tie into the Worldwide Military Com- 
mand and Control System (WWMCCS). This tie paves 
the way for open communications with all major players 
in the joint command and Air Force arenas. Information, 
data and guidance can be exchanged or issued on a 
real-time basis. Teleconference communication over 
the video displays with two or more participants is also 
possible. 

The WWMCCS tie, through a remote terminal link 
with the US Readiness Command host, also allows 
access to computer facilities and equipment. The com- 
puter remote terminal gives a greater range of 
capabilities and added flexibility. Data storage of man- 
power documents, Prime BEEF team readiness status 
and airfield information allows rapid retrieval when nec- 
essary. Authorized force levels at any base or any major 
command can be quickly analyzed. Team status can be 
called by type of team, geographical area, parent com- 
mand or capability. Airfield information can be analyzed 
to assist in selecting the best base from which to oper- 
ate. 

A reference library is also maintained within the 
Center. Whether one uses the information as a prime 
source or as a backup to the computer system, the 
library is available to meet expected demands. Informa- 
tion on aircraft and weapons characteristics, airplane 
and seaplane stations of the world, pertinent operation 
plans, HARVEST EAGLE/HARVEST BARE sets, equip- 
ment tables of allowance, and civil engineering end 
items is maintained in hard-copy form. Base layout and 
development tabs of all major Air Force installations are 
also retained, along with appropriate maps of various 
world areas. Planning factor information is on hand in 
case expedient base expansion is necessary to bed- 
down the deploying force. Essentially when we dis- 
cover a source of vital data, we add it to the reference 
file. What we want to ensure is that every source of 
information pertinent to aircraft launch and recovery 
and support of high sortie generation rates is available 
for all conceivable airfields that might be in operation. 

Another capability planned but not yet completed is 
the addition of message receipt and transmittal equip- 
ment. When installed, messages can be originated 
from or received in the Readiness Center through a 
direct connection with communications without leaving 
the secure area. This procedure will not only expedite 
current methods and reduce personnel lag time, but will 
also lower the risk of security compromise. 


The best of capabilities is useless, however, without 
sound and proven operational procedures. Althoug’) not 
manned around the clock, AFESC Readiness Group 
personnel are on call at all times and stand ready to 
activate the Center on a need basis. Notification after 
normal duty hours is made through the Tyndall AFB 
command post. Whether the notification is made by 
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message or telephone, it comes from Headquarters US 
Air Force, the major commands, bases, or a joint com- 
mand element, the procedure is the same. Readiness 
Center duty officers take the notice and, after ascer- 
taining whether the Commander has been notified, 
determine the level of response dictated by the situa- 
tion. The response needed could include anything from 
simply gathering information to pass up the chain, de- 
ploying teams to assist in natural disaster recovery, to 
complete activation of the Readiness Center and full 
recall of AFESC. 

Checklists, reference books and step-by-step in- 
structions are all available to the duty officer to aid in 
activating the Center, communications equipment and 
computer terminals. Once activated, direct voice and 
computer video displays are available to the Readiness 
Center action teams and offer either secure or in-the- 
clear communications. From then on, situational crisis 
action management procedures are the key. Either one 
or nearly 32,000 engineering and services mobile force 
personnel can be deployed within 28 hours. Participa- 
tion in various Joint Chiefs of Staff and US Air Force 
exercises permits testing our procedures and training 
our personnel for real crisis situations. 

In conclusion, the Readiness Center is one more 
element in assuring force readiness. It provides the 
Director of Engineering and Services a unique tool to 
ensure we give the best and most certain direct combat 
support to the operational air forces. Whether the re- 
sponse needed is civil engineering forces to ensure 
aircraft launch and recovery and high sortie generation 
rates or services personne! to provide life support ac- 
tivities, the Center is alert to the task. Mobile engineer- 
ing and services teams, trained and equipped for rapid 
reaction to support air warfare, are essential to achiev- 
ing readiness. The Readiness Center is a primary factor 
in conjunction with the Headquarters US Air Force Con- 
tingency Support Staff and major command force man- 
agers in providing those teams to support air opera- 
tions. War may never occur, and we hope it doesn’t; but 
we must be ready to assist in transitioning our mobile 
force from a peacetime to a wartime role and to provide 
technical support to the Director of Engineering and 
Services upon demand. The Engineering and Services 
Readiness Center is up to the challenge. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL DAY is Chief, 
Plans and Policy Division, Readiness Group, Air 
Force Engineering and Services Center, Tyndall 
AFB, Florida. He received his bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees in civil engineering from Ok- 
lahoma State University. A member of the Society 
of American Military Engineers, he is a regis- 
tered Professional Engineer in Ohio. 
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ENERGY GOAL MET—The Air Force reduced facility energy 5.6% for the year l 


April 1975 through 21 March 1980, bettering the President's goal of a 5% reduction. 
Congratulations. (AFESC/DEB, AV 970-6453) 


HAZARDOUS WASTE MANAGEMENT—-Initial guidance implementing the Resource Con- 
servation and Recovery Act was mailed to all MAJCOMs 8 May 1980. This mandates a 
total "cradle to grave" management system for all hazardous wastes generated by 
the Air Force. By the early part of this month, the initial inventory should 
have been completed and submitted to EPA through the commands and AFRCEs. De- 
tailed information on permitting and transportation, storage, treatment and dis- 
posal activities was published in the 19 May 1980 Federal Register and has been 
supplemented by additional guidance from AFESC. The telephone response system 
established by AFESC/DEV (AV 970-6193) is available for any questions from com- 
mands on compliance with these regulations. Installation questions should go 
to the command point of contact. (AF/LEEV) 


ADEQUATE STAFF FOR HOUSING REFERRAL OFFICES (HROs)--The role of HROs must 
be enhanced to reduce the economic impact of PCS moves. This initiative does 
not include additional manpower slots but all authorized requirements are total- 
ly funded within the Family Housing appropriation. HRO manning should not be 
reduced to save Base O&M funds because Family Housing funds cannot be used to 
support Base O&M functions. Positions authorized for HRO should not be diver- 
ted to other functions or left vacant. (AFESC/DEHH, AV 970-6184) 














1980 DESIGN AWARDS PROGRAM--Program guidance has been developed requiring 
all projects to be submitted to HO USAF/LEEES not later than 12 September 1980 
and all projects where the AFRCE participated to be submitted by the AFRCE. This 
procedure will give the AFRCE the opportunity to obtain maximm A-E support to 
develop high quality presentations. All other projects will be submitted by the 
major commands. (AF/LFEES, AV 297-4240/50) 


ENERGY SAVING TIPS--The Facility Energy Assistance Team has visited 10 
bases. It found several repeat problems: inefficient boiler combustion; high 
domestic hot water settings; inefficient incandescent lighting systems; con- 
trols out of calibration; oversized pumps and motors; leaking steam traps; ex- 
cessive supply air volumes; space temperatures too high or too low; uninsulated 
piping. Check your base; if these exist, fix them. (AFESC/DEB, AV 970-6453) 














TROOP ISSUE SUBSISTENCE--A major effort by AFESC and AFOOMS is i 
procedures and communications with the commissary on subsistence requirements. 
This includes hands-on training at food service workshops and courses and during 
the Food Management Assistance Teams visits. Occasionally, teams are augmented 
by an AFOCOMS representative. (AFESC/DEHF, AV 970-6223) 





LEASEHOLD CONDEMNATIONS--MAJOOMs should examine existing leasehold condemna- 
tions for continuing requirements and make plans to acquire a permanent interest. 
Condemned leaseholds which will be required for the foreseeable future should be 
submitted for the MCP two years in advance of expiration of the term of the lease, 


(AF/LEER) 
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Harvest Bare kitchens have been termed the “cadillac”’ of field 
feeding systems, dedicated to contingency support. Here’s an 
update on their efficiency as the result of field experience. 


harvest bare revisited : 


Some Lessons Learned 


by Lt Col Frank Dooley and Richard C. Lugent 


Editor's Note: An in-depth article on the Harvest 
Bare feeding subsystem was presented in this pub- 
lication in May 1977. With the current emphasis on 
readiness and the advent of Prime RIBS, the author 
felt this was an opportune time to review that arti- 
cle by updating the concept of Harvest Bare kit- 
chens and to reveal recent experiences with 
this “cadillac” of field feeding systems. 
Heres Bare is a mobility support system which 
provides self-sufficient, modular facilities which are 
deployable to almost any location. All that really is re- 


quired is an airdrome and a potable water supply. Unlike 
the austere Harvest Eagle assets (tents, field kitchens, 
cots and other housekeeping items), Harvest Bare 
contains air-transportable, reusable buildings with nec- 
essary equipment and utilities required to convert a 
bare base into an operational installation. The Harvest 
Bare includes facilities for standard base, operational, 
maintenance and medical support. Included in the base 
support package are 26 kitchens, each capable of sup- 
porting 350 personnel or collectively supporting 9,100 
personnel. 


Dishwashing area includes equipment to assist in the clean-up of pots and pans. 
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...field feeding facilities to support global mobility operations 


Harvest Bare base support facilities are normally de- 
ployed in a building block fashion, with each personnel 
increment of 1,500. Each food service complex con- 
sists of an expandable shelter container (ES/C) confi- 
gured as a kitchen/bakery, a general purpose (GP) 
shelter used as a dining hall, two external walk-in re- 
frigerators and a modified expandable personnel shelter 
(EXP) for food preparation. The GP shelter has its own 
dishwashing area, is well insulated and is heated and air 
conditioned. 

Equipment in the Harvest Bare kitchens rivals that of 
a small dining hall and is capable of using any of the 
available military fuels. Since Harvest Bare assets are 
War Readiness Materials and are dedicated for con- 
tingency support, approval must be obtained from the 
Air Staff for use in exercise or other peacetime situa- 


tions. During the past decade, Harvest Bare kitchens 
have been field tested and/or used eight times. Two of 
the kitchens are currently in use at Bergstrom AFB, 
Texas; the dining hall is closed for renovation. While the 
Harvest Bare kitchens have proven to be efficient and 
effective in a field environment, there are some definite 
lessons to be learned from over six months of garrison 
operation at Bergstrom AFB. 

First, Harvest Bare facilities are one-of-a-kind and 
must be set up, operated and maintained by trained 
personnel. The 4449 Mobility Support Squadron 
(MOBSS), stationed at Holloman AFB, New Mexico, 
has trained personnel to support the Harvest Bare; 
however, during non-contingency deployments they 
are only available for erection, minimum home station 
training and disassembly. Operation and maintenance 
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Schematic reveals layout of the shelters and components of the food service system. 
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LT COLONEL DOOLEY is Chief, Services 
Division, Directorate of Housing and Services, 
Headquarters Tactical Air Command, Langley 
AFB, Virginia. He earned his bachelor’s degree 
from Villanova University and his master’s de- 
gree from the University of Southern California. 
He has served ina variety of base level and major 
command Services positions since 1964. 


in the garrison mode is provided by base personnel and 
even with training, they are not as familiar with this 
system as the 4449 MOBSS experts. Another critical 
factor is limited or unique spare parts which can prolong 
down time. Related to this factor, is the absolute re- 
quirement for special training of food service attendants 
in equipment cleaning to ensure critical parts are not 
lost or damaged. Normally, traditional utilities, such as 
electricity and natural gas provide a reliable, continuous 
source of power for kitchen equipment. With Harvest 
Bare, diesel fired equipment can become inoperative if 
contaminates clog the fuel lines. Also critical, steam 
generators require continuous monitoring to avoid 
breakdowns. 

From an operational standpoint, conventional dining 
hall procedures must be reshaped. Menu planning 
operating hours, first echelon maintenance and training 
programs must be geared specifically to the Harvest 
Bare. Unlike the garrison dining hall, the Harvest Bare 
kitchens cannot absorb an influx of diners beyond their 
rated capacity. 

The purpose of pointing out these maintenance and 
operational problems is not to degrade Harvest Bare 
capabilities. On the contrary, Harvest Bare kitchens 
have been tested and proven in field conditions under 


Ample shelving in the kitchen allows for the storage of 
a variety of food items. 


RICHARD LUGENT is a Food Service 
Specialist for the Services Division, Directorate 
of Housing and Services, Headquarters Tactical 
Air Command, Langley AFB, Virginia. He re- 
cently completed the requirement for an associate 
degree in business management from St. Leo's 
College of Florida. He has over 25 years of ex- 
perience in military food service. 


the skilled hands of the 4449 MOBSS technicians. In 
the recent past, some critics have stated that the Har- 
vest Bare kitchens are too sophisticated for efficient 
field food service. Our experience at Bergstrom AFB 
points out that the kitchen subsystem can work, even 
under less than desirable conditions. Over the past six 
months, Bergstrom AFB personnel have gained valu- 
able training on this specialized feeding system. Also, 
maintenance and operating problems have been iden- 
tified which should lead to improved operating 
efficiency and feeding capabilities in contingency situa- 
tions. 

The bottom line is that these mobility assets were not 
designed or intended for garrison use by semi-trained 
personnel. When considering a major dining hall reno- 
vation, many food service personnel think of the Har- 
vest Bare as a panacea for providing an alternate feed- 
ing facility when they should be exploring other alterna- 
tives. When planning a major renovation, realistic feed- 
ing methods must be developed. By creating an ap- 
proach which suits a particular installation, we can 
adequately serve our customers during the construc- 
tion period. At the same time, a unique system for 
feeding under contingency situations stands ready to 
support global Air Force mobility operations. 


The expandable shelter container capable of support- 
ing 350 personnel, is heated and air conditioned. 
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mobility at its Deg. 


by CMSgt Joseph H. Smith and CMSgt Wade H. Grime - 


The job was to upgrade the entire electrical 
power system at Cairo West Egyptian AFB in 
order to support the aircraft maintenance and 
training equipment required to support F-4E 
aircraft. Here’s the account of how a Prime 
BEEF team got the job done in 45 days. 


hat role will Prime BEEF play in your future? What 
skills will it require you to display? Will the de- 
ployment be to Europe or the Pacific to augment in- 
theatre forces faced with a major war? Will it be to a 
remote, desolate area somewhere in the Third World in 
response to a major contingency crisis? Or will it be 
Closer to home such as the Texas Panhandle to assist 
tornado striken areas, to Alaska in response to an earth- 
quake, to the Gulf or East Coast after a hurricane, or the 
Midwest to aid flood ravaged areas? Or will it be to 
some under-developed country to support a United 
States Government assistance program? 
Obviously, critical questions concerning the future 
are not easily answered. And just as obvious, you prob- 
ably are not equipped with any kind of extra-sensory 


perception or handy crystal ball by which these answers 
will be forthcoming. If you do not deal in mathematical 
probabilities and only rely on the knowledge of the 
many contingency-type possibilities that exist, you 
should prepare yourself in advance so when a situation 
presents itself, you can respond in a positive, profes- 
sional manner. The prospect of mobilization and de- 
ployment often causes worry about the unknown; 
however, it also brings a rare and unique opportunity to 
put all your skills to work, to possibly pull a rabbit out of 
the hat and change your whole career, to grow. Prime 
BEEF mobilization is an opportunity that should not be 
passed up. 

During August 1979, just such an opportunity pre- 
sented itself to the authors who are stationed at the Air 
Force Engineering and Services Center (AFESC), Tyn- 
dall AFB, Florida. The State Department, in conjunction 
with the International Logistics Center at Headquarters 
Air Force Logistics Command (AFLC), had arranged for 
the sale of 35 F-4E aircraft to the Egyptian government, 
under a program termed Project PEACH PHAROAH. 
The sale was symbolic of the military cooperation be- 
tween the US and Egypt and received attention at the 
highest levels to indure it stayed on track. However, in 
last August with the first aircraft deliveries scheduled in 
only a few weeks, it was determined that the power 
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system at Cairo West Egyptian Air Force Base (EAFB) 
would not support the aircraft maintenance and training 
equipment required to support the F-4E aircraft. 

The Readiness Group at the AFESC faced the re- 
quirement of identifying the scope of electrical system 
upgrade needed and to install it as soon as possible. 
Within 36 hours, the authors were on their way to Egypt 
to join up with two electrical engineers from Head- 
quarters USAFE and a representative from Headquar- 
ters AFLC, to form Prime BEEF team 79-42. The 
group’s task was to design the required electrical sys- 
tem upgrade and prepare a bill of materials which a later 
Prime BEEF team would install. 

Quickly, we determined that the upgrade project 
would not be a small task. Due to already existing loads, 
the deteriorated condition and inadequate capacity of 
the existing distribution system, and the immediacy of 
the need, we decided that each of the five major 
facilities would require its own separate power source 
and new internal wiring. Days were spent at Cario West 
EAFB gathering data and evenings were spent making 
design calculations, system drawings, and material and 
manpower estimates. Last minute user requirement 
changes often required the reworking of already com- 
pleted portions of the design. The design maximized 
use of common items to simplify the procurement and 
installation process. The design and material takeoff 
had to be exact in every detail as there would be no local 
supply warehouse from which to draw, nor a local civil 
engineering squadron across the base to help out with 
problems. 

As intriguing and challenging as the design work was, 
it had to end. After a concentrated 14-day effort, the 
work of Prime BEEF team 79-42 was completed. Upon 
return to Tyndall AFB, the authors began selecting and 
assembling Prime BEEF team 79-43 which would have 
the job of installing the electrical system designed. 

A call was issued to all CONUS major commands for 
volunteers to complete the manpower needed for the 
team. We received 56 highly qualified and recom- 
mended volunteers for the 18 spaces that need to be 
filled. Since every command responded, we wanted 
each to have its fair share and we finally settled on 18 
primary selections and four alternates. Invalid birth cer- 
tificates forced us to use all four alternates and our team 
strength started out one shy of our goal. We then coor- 
dinated team support arrangements such as obtaining 
passports and arranging for airlift to Egypt. Expert 
draftsmen turned our rough drafts and abbreviated 
notes into polished blueprints and detailed specifica- 
tions. Each prospective team member was called to 
provide information and answer questions. We coordi- 
nated supply requisitions with our representative at HO 
AFLC, but soon learned that the job of procuring 
generators was the most difficult. The Egyptian gov- 
ernment requested trailer-mounted generators that 
could relocate easily should a crisis occur elsewhere. 
Consequently, procurement experts at Wright- 
Patterson-AFB and McClellan AFB spent considerable 
hours calling dealerships throughout the country. They 
left no stone unturned to meet our needs within the 


AIRLIFT COMMAND 


Supplies and 100,000 pounds of generators were air- 
lifted to Cairo West Egyptian AFB by a C-5 Galaxy. 


specified time frame. Finally, all things came together 
the first week in October and we prepared to deploy. 

Prime BEEF team 79-43, comprised of manpower 
from 17 air bases throughout 12 states, gathered at 
Dover AFB in early October for deployment to Egypt. A 
C-5 Galaxy carried the team as well as 100,000 pounds 
of generators and other supplies which AFLC had pro- 
cured in record time. A C-141 carrying additional mate- 
rials would follow five days later. 

Work commenced immediately and proceeded 
rapidly, though not without problems. As could be ex- 
pected on a project of this size, the urgency and speed 
of material procurement led to some items which 
were missed, to others not being shipped in sufficient 
quantities, and for others not to be compatible with 
other system components. Shortages in tools, bolts 
and nuts, and other items such as wheels for the scaf- 
folding were also encountered. But despite these logis- 
tical problems, the team got each job done. Each suc- 
cess bred further successes. Creativity became the 
team’s motto and improvision its tool. The pride and 
professionalism of this team was evident in all its work. 

We energized each facility knowing that anything 
could go wrong with the 16 miles of cable installed in 
three miles of conduit. Anything could go wrong in the 
314 branch circuits and 12 different transformer banks. 
Anything could go wrong in the hundreds of switches 
and electrical devices. Anything could — but it didn’t. 

Project PEACE PHARAOH was a project of which we 
were proud. It brought a Prime BEEF mobility team 
together with skills and attitudes rarely displayed in 
normal day-to-day mundane jobs. It gave us all a chance 
to grow. It was our one big chance to reach down and 
pull that mystical rabbit out of our hats — and we took it. 


CHIEF GRIMM is the Non-Commissioned 
Officer-in-Charge of the Plans and Policy Divi- 
sion, Readiness Group, Air Force Engineering 
and Services Center, Tyndall AFB, Florida. He 
earned his associate of applied science degrees in 
work center management and electrical power 
systems from the Community College of the Air 
Force and an associate of applied science degree 
in general education from Gulf Coast Community 
College, Panama City, Florida. 
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Instruction begins with group orientation ... 


by Lt Col James P. Penn 


he Construction Equipment 

Operators School at Dobbins AFB, 
Georgia was born out of a crisis. 

In 1978, Air Staff war planners deter- 
mined that the primary mission of Air 
Force engineers in responding to the 
threat in Western Europe is the fast re- 
pair of bomb damaged runways. Civil 
engineering units had been reorganized 
into contingency force teams focused 
on rapid runway repair (RRR). The crisis 
occurred when Air Force Reserve 
Command engineers realized that its 
personnel lacked the _ primary 
equipment-operator skills to do the mis- 
sion. AFRES had 540 airmen who had 
the need to be expert equipment 
operators and between 1200 and 1300 
Contingency Force team members who 
had to be sufficiently qualified on the 
basic RRR equipment 
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In aclassic example of all levels of Air 
Force Reserve management coming 
together to solve a problem, AFRES en- 
gineers elected to implement the initia- 
tive of establishing the Equipment 
Operators School. 

In the spring of 1979, AFRES 
gathered together a few dedicated and 
skilled reservists as instructors, secured 
some battered but serviceable heavy 
equipment from the salvage yard, 
signed up three ‘‘guinea pig’’ students 
and began instruction. 

Today, the training fleet has grown to 
more than 50 vehicles, a stable cadre is 
in place, training plans have been de- 
veloped, logistic support is functioning, 
and more than 200 students have com- 
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pleted either the two-week or the six 
week course. They are ‘‘mission- 
ready.” 

The training conducted features a 
building-block approach. Step One en- 
sures that students obtain a basic mili- 
tary driver's license and that they are 
thoroughly safety oriented. Step Two 
involves operations training on increas- 
ingly complicated equiment, starting 
with the 5-ton dump truck and progres- 
sing through the farm tractor, front-end 
loader, grader and bulldozer, the equip- 
ment germane to RRR. Step Three oc- 
curs when the students operate the 
equipment in a controlled training area 
and then progress to other areas on the 
base where real-world work projects 
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LIEUTENANT COL- 
ONEL PENN is Direc- 
tor of Services and Re- 
serve Resources, 
DCS/Engineering and 
Services, Headquarters 
Air Force Reserve, Rob- 
ins AFB, Georgia. He 
earned his bachelor's 
degree in aeronautical 
engineering from the 
University of Minnesota and his master’s degree 
in urban planning from Mankato State Univer- 
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to solo operation on coordinated training projects. 


have been identified. This gives the stu- 
dent an opportunity to learn the practical 
capabilities of the machine, and also 
provides some level of by-product ac- 
complishment to the base. 

On the final day of training, each stu- 
dent is asked to critique the course. In 
addition to noting that ‘customer satis- 
faction” increases with each class, stu- 
dent comments prove invaluable in 
helping the program to grow and im- 
prove. 

The Calender Year 1980 class 
schedule will enable AFRES to train 300 
personnel. Class size is limited to 10 
individuals to ensure a good instruc- 
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tor/student ratio. Inquiries from the Air 
National Guard and major air commands 
to enter their people in the school will be 
honored. 

When the school became operational 
last year, people looked at the battered 
equipment, laughed and referred to the 
school as ‘Bulldozer University’’. 

Today, with more than 200 students 
trained in their wartime mission, AFRES 
looks forward to continuing the program 
of providing real-world, hands-on train- 
ing to hundreds of Reserve, Guard and 
active duty engineering personnel. 


Nobody laughs anymore. (eas) 
C&S 
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Deployments enable Prime BEEF units to work as a team and with each other. Members learn what 
they can and cannot do, and most important, what the Air Force mission is all about. Here’s how 


members of the 3245th Civil Engineering Squadron proved ... 


LIEUTENANT SLIWOSKI is the Chief of 
Readiness and Logistics, 3245th Civil Engineer- 
ing Squadron, Hanscom AFB, Massachusetts. 
He earned a bachelor of science degree in civil 
engineering from Virginia Military Institute. He 
holds membership in the American Society of AA 
Civil Engineers and the Society of American Mil- 4 


itary Engineers. 
a 


by Lt Thomas C. Sliwoski 
he mission of the United States Air Force is to fly 
and fight, words that usually are associated with the 
operational arena. But what about Air Force Civil En- 
gineers? What is their relationship to the mission and 
just where do they fit in? 

For members of the 3245th Civil Engineering 
Squadron (CES) at Hanscom AFB, Massachusetts, the 
answers to these questions and others became emi- 
nently clear when the Squadron was selected as the 
first representative installation from Air Force Systems 
Command to attend the Rapid Runway Repair (RRR) 
course at Eglin AFB. The selection occurred in early 
1979 and it proved to be an historic occasion. It was the 
first time since the Cuban missile crisis that a squadron 
from the base wads to be deployed. 

There’s an old saying, “Prior preparation prevents 
poor performance,” (commonly referred to as the five 
Ps), and the Squadron's first motivation was to put the 
five Ps into practice in its recall plan. As a matter of 
record, it must be noted that Prime BEEF was almost 
non-existent on the base as few people knew what a 
deployment involved. The idea behind implementing 
the recall plan was to have everybody in the squadron 
thinking and working as a team. After all, Prime BEEF is 
a team responsibility and the Officer-and NCO-in- 
Charge cannot do the job alone. Each team member has 
a specific task to perform and each member must know 
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Size of a simulated bomb crater is evident as equipment operator 


dumps in select-fill. 


how that task relates to someone else's. 

After everyone started thinking Prime BEEF, the next 
step was to ensure everyone had the required personal 
gear, so clothing showdowns were incorporated with 
the practice recalls. Then, as everyone began to feel 
Prime BEEF, the Squadron was ready to perform field 
work. The Pavements and Grounds Section dug a 
simulated crater for the CF-1 team to work on. All avail- 
able equipment was used to haul in select fill so that the 
crater could be refilled and packed down. Even the site 
developers practiced their skills. At the same time, the 
CF-2 team was busy assembling the AM-2 matting at a 
nearby area. While the Squadron did not have the com- 
plete RRR patch accessory kit, it improvised and 
worked with the few bundles of matting that were on 
hand. The experience was good for personnel who got 
the ‘feel’ of “humping” the matting into place and 
what it was supposed to look like, since many of them 
had never worked with it before. Under the guidance of 
experienced squad leaders who had worked with AM-2 
matting, team members learned where such items as 
mandrels, locking bars, tow bars and ramps would go. 

Activities continued to run smoothly and everyone 
was looking forward to the deployment. In the mean- 
time, meetings were taking place with the Base Mobil- 
ity Committee and the Prime BEEF Committee. It was 
determined that the Base Mobility Plan would be exer- 
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Equipment operators fill in a bomb crater during a simulated run- 


way repair exercise. 


cised in conjunction with the Squadron’s departure. It 
meant that everyone would process through a mobilty 
processing line, and that civil engineers would be in- 
volved, but also the medics, finance personnel, and the 
chaplains, to mention a few. 

The squadron practiced going through the mobility 
processing line with the teams. We simulated a recall, 
secured our personal gear and mobility bags, were 
transported to the processing area, went through the 
line and were transported to the flight line. 

The big day had arrived. Everything went smoothly. 
Within a few hours, the CF-1 and CF-2 teams found 
themselves on a C-141 at 30,000 feet, heading south. 
Upon arrival at Eglin Auxiliary Field 4, a briefing was 
awaiting. In the next days, training was intense and it 
was a combination of classroom and hands-on experi- 
ence. By the afternoon of the third day, it was clear what 
all the preparation was for. All of our training and 
classroom theory would be put into actual ordnance 
reconnaissance, bomb damage repair and rapid runway 
repair exercises. 

When the CF-1 team was busy at the crater, one of 
two squads from the CF-2 team was standing by as- 
sembling the AM-2 matting. The other squads were 
also assembling sheets of matting. As it turned out, we 
had one crater filled and a completed patch towed into 
place in about three hours. Another matting crew had a 
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Hanscom Prime BEEF team 
members receive training in the 
placement of AM-2 matting. 


patch together and ready for towing in about an hour. A 
sense of pride seemed to pervade the Squadron be- 
cause their hard work in training and preparation was 
finally beginning to pay off. 

Upon completion of the five day course, training 
cadre at Eglin AFB praised the 3245th CES as one of the 
best that had undergone the course. No one person can 
take all the credit for such a compliment. It was every 
single person in the squadron that made it such a Suc- 
cess. 

Undoubtedly, as more squadrons attend the course, 
how well they do and what they want to get out of it will 
depend on the respective Prime BEEF managers, NCOs 
and teamwork of the units. The story of the 3245th CES 
from Hanscom AFB is no guarantee for success or 
failure. The opportunity exists to work with other or- 
ganizations and to show them what Prime BEEF is all 
about. 

The whole concept behind Prime BEEF is readiness 
and we were ready. Such a deployment enables your 
unit to work as a team and with each other. We learned 
more about ourselves, what we can do and what we 
cannot do, and most important, what our Air Force 
mission is all about. The day may come when the 
3245th CES will have to prove itself; if or when that 
should occur, it will be ready. 

(2&s| 
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worth noting 





Utility Contract Course Offers 
Benefits to Engineer Personnel 


The Utility Contract Negotiations and Administration 
Course (G302R6534 002) conducted at Lowry AFB, Col- 
orado, provides an understanding of contract preparation, 
negotiations and administration by addressing applicable 
laws, regulations, publications and procedures. The course is 
open to civil engineering personnel in grades E-8, E-9, 02 
and above, and civilian personnel GS-7 positions and above. 
Applicants must have current duty directly related to utility 
contracting and administration. The course is also open to 
legal and contracting personnel to train utility contracting 
personnel. 

If your utility rates are exceedingly high or your present 
contract does not suit your needs or you do not have experi- 
enced or trainec personnel to renogotiate your contracts, 
have your utility teams apply for the course through your unit 
or base training personnel. 


Qualified Applicants Sought to 
Fill AF Academy Vacancies 


Approximately six vacancies will occur in the Department 
of Civil Engineering at the US Air Force Academy during the 
summer of 1981. Qualified applicants should possess a mas- 
ter’s degree in civil engineering and an outstanding military 
record. 

Application can be made through your local CBPO via AF 
Form 37. For further information regarding an assignment to 
the Academy, call or write Capt Ken Cornelius, 
USAFA/DFCE, USAFA CO 80840; AUTOVON 259-3150. 


Unique “Swap Out” Program 
Enhances Fire Fighting Posture 


To provide greater mission flexibility in responding to 
contingency operations, OPlan readiness and mobility re- 
quirements, the Fire Protection Division at HQ PACAF has 
taken the initiative to standardize the major crash fire fighting 
vehicle fleets in Korea. 

Originally, each of the bases in Korea was assigned a 
standard vehicle set #4, in accordance with TA 010, con- 
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sisting of two P-2’s and one P-4. Because of the size of the 
P-2, it was not possible to fulfill in-country contingency 
requirements; consequently, the readiness support posture 
was in jeopardy. Movements of the P-2 via surfare or by rail 
car were prohibited because of tunnel restrictions and low 
overhead clearances. Additional logistical problems surfaced 
in supporting a complex vehicle that is a ‘‘one of a kind”’ at 
the end of the supply line. When required for mobility or to 
support contingency operations, C-5 airlift was the only 
means of delivering the P-2 to some destinations. 

In coordination with Warner Robins Air Logistics 
Center, Hg Air Force Engineering and Services Center and 
the Fire Protection Division at Hq Air Force Logistics Com- 
mand, PACAF has launched a *‘swap-out’’ program with 
AFLC to convert its fleet of P-2s to a later model P-4 crash 
vehicle that is transportable by surface or by C-130 aircraft 
without delay. 

This phase of the readiness support program has under- 
gone a successful test during the recent Team Spirit exercise. 
The P-4 vehicles were deployed and in position, manned with 
Air National Guard Prime BEEF teams in time for the first 
arriving aircraft. Based upon the above program, fire protec- 
tion organizations in Korea are equipped with the best type of 
crash fire fighting vehicles capable of meeting the readiness 
challenge. 


AF Academy Hosts First Ever 
Conference of Engineers 


The First Annual Conference of Military Academy Facil- 
ity Engineers was held recently at the US Air Force 
Academy, Colorado. Representatives from the Coast Guard 
Academy and the US Military Academy attended. 

The conference was initiated to provide a forum for the 
facility engineers of all the military academies to exchange 
ideas and share experiences in order to enhance the coopera- 
tion between the Academies and to facilitate the solutions to 
problems which are common to military academies but 
sometimes unique within the military community. 

Subjects discussed were maintenance and repair, project 
programming and funding, energy conservation programs, 
energy monitoring and control systems, the trend toward 
contracting for services traditionally performed by inhouse 
forces and the possibility of the National Sports Festival to be 
held in the Colorado Springs area this summer. 

The Second Annual Conference will tentatively be held in 
October. 
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The 819th Civil Engineering Squadron (Heavy Repair) 
at RAF Wethersfield, United Kingdom, 
has a somewhat different role than that of the 
traditional RED HORSE Squadron. Its 
major function is to provide a rapid runway 
capability for all UK bases. You might say it’s 


by Capt R.A. Torgerson and 
Maj K.A. Kolz 





Editor’s Note: The 819th Civil Engineering Squad- 
ron (Heavy Repair), has a proud history anu a tradi- 
tion of “Can Do — Will Do” accomplishments. Its 
beginnings came during the Viet Nam era at Phu 
Cat AB. For superb performance, it was awarded 
the Outstanding Unit Award with Valor. It moved to 
Westover AFB, Massachusetts in 1970 and to 
McConnell AFB, Kansas in 1973. It won Outstanding 
Unit Awards five consecutive years there for nota- 
ble mission support in the construction of com- 
mand interest projects. Currently deployed to RAF 
Wethersfield, United Kingdom, it is performing new 
and special rapid runway repair challenges. 





he threat is real — NATO faces a rapidly growing 
Warsaw Pact offensive capability. The United King- 

dom (UK) is no longer a fortress. It is vulnerable to the 
Warsaw Pact's formidable aerial arsenal. The thought of 
being a UK base engineer with the responsibility of re- 
pairing devastated airfield pavements with only 25 per- 
sonnel assigned is mind-boggling. That, however, was 
the situation in the UK. Since neither the British Gov- 
ernment nor the US Government had an in-place rapid 
runway repair (RRR) capability, US Air Force established 
a RED HORSE unit in the UK in March 1979. The 819th 
CES(HR) was assigned to RAF Wethersfield with the 
major responsibility for RRR. It was a unique tasking, 
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somewhat different from the traditional RED HORSE 
classical role of providing a highly mobile unit. capable of 
performing force beddown, heavy bomb damage repair 
and other engineering support of aircraft operations in a 
Bare Base environment. 

The RRR concept in the UK is even more unique 
because teams are located at each of the six UK main 
operating bases (MOBs) and they are composed of a 
mix of civil engineering personnel as well as auqmen- 
tees. The MOBs include RAF Alconbury, RAF Bent- 
waters, RAF Woodbridge, RAF Upper Heyford, RAF 
Lakenheath and RAF Mildenhall. At each of these 
bases, a nucleus of 39 RED HORSE personnel from 
RAF Wethersfield join 52 trained MOB augmentees.to 
provide RRR until CONUS Prime BEEF augmentation 
forces arrive. The teams use a RRR set composed of 
vehicles, AM-2 matting and patch kits, prepositioned at 
their respective MOBs. The training for each MOB team 
is coordinated by personnel assigned to an operating 
location (OL) of the 819 CES(HR), physically located on 
each MOB. An equipment operator, a mechanic and a 
training NCO are located at each OL. 

Actual training bomb craters located at RAF 
Wethersfield provide ‘‘hands on”’ training for the com- 
posite teams. During wartime, the OL personnel, plus 
the 39 RED HORSE members, come under the MOB 
wing commander's control. They stay under his com- 
mand until relieved by CONUS Prime BEEF augmenta- 
tion forces. The RED HORSE forces then reconstitute 
for their heavy war damage repair mission, giving US 
European Command and US Air Forces in Europe 
command a contingency response capability. 

The special RRR mission has a marked affect on the 
day-to-day unit level activities of the 819th CES(HR). 
Impacts occur in the areas of training, response time, 
equipment prepositions and vehicle maintenance. A 
RRR traning center has been established at RAF 
Wethersfield and is manned with a trained cadre which 
has developed the necessary training aids. All of the 
squadron's personnel receive instruction in RRR. The 
instruction includes cross-skill training which provides 
training for all personnel in equipment operation. From 
January through April 1980, the center has trained not 
only 300 of its own personnel but also over 300 UK 
MOB augmentees. 

Concurrent with the RRR instruction, RED HORSE 
food service personnel teach all UK food service per- 
sonnel in contingency field feeding operations. This 
instruction is conducted in a Bare Base environment 


A bulldozer operator puts the finishing touches on a 
bomb crater, covering it with select fill brought by 
truck. 


with no utilities except for those supplied by portable 
systems. Food service personnel provide field meals for 
the RRR students. 

With a RRR operating location at each of the main 
operating bases in the UK, the 819th CES(HR) is dis- 
persed throughout the UK. The RRR equipment for the 
OLs is being purchased in the FY 1979 and FY 1980 
buys with delivery this year. Once the equipment is in 
place, it will be used for RRR and training projects at the 
respective MOB. The equipment will be maintained by 
RED HORSE personnel assigned to the OL. If the repair 
is beyond the OL’s capability, the piece of equipment 
will be transported back to RAF Wethersfield for repair. 
The bottom line is that there are over 300 RRR MOB 
vehicles, plus the squadron’s organic allowance of 200 
more vehicles that must be maintained. This required 
the addition of 12 more vehicle maintenance personnel 
to the squadron to accommodate the increased work- 
load. 

Travel to and from the dispersed OLs is a monumen- 
tal task. Defensive driving and traffic safety are the key 
factors in the mobilization of the 39-man RED HORSE 
RRR teams. For example, most of the assigned person- 
nel live off base, and only two percent of the people 
have telephones. This means, upon recall, a driver must 
be dispatched to announce the recall and then a bus 
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must be sent for the personnel to join with the pre- 
positioned OL equipment. 

The RRR training, field feeding training, the OLs, the 
maintenance of many vehicles and the squadron’s lo- 
cation, combine to produce a RED HORSE unit whose 
operations are different from the other RED HORSE 
squadrons. 

The future of RED HORSE in the UK also holds some 
unique challenges. Although the prime mission of RRR 
will remain paramount, there may be a residual capahil- 
ity to accomplish projects that would not normally be 
accomplished because of funding constraints. Such UK 
projects must receive host nation approval through the 
Property Services Agency (PSA) of the British Govern- 
ment. Moreover, PSA approval has been obtained to 
undertake an ambitious facility demolition program to 
rid US bases of old, unusable World War I! facilities in 
the UK. This program will aid in the training of both RED 
HORSE personnel and MOB augmentees, keeping 
them proficient in RRR and classical skills. 

Thus, the 819th CES(HR) is a unique HORSE. The 
concept of RRR using a RED HORSE nucleus and non- 
civil engineering augmentees is unusual. And finally, 
close coordination with a non-military governmental 
agency such as PSA presents varied situations. Con- 
sequently, a HORSE of a unique color lives and will 
continue to live in England to help meet the Warsaw 


Pact threat. 
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Trainees are taught to don gas masks during an exer- 
cise while they lay AM-2 matting. 


Prime RIBS training affords Services personnel the op- 
portunity to set up a field feeding training facility. 


Instruction during a repair 
exercise includes how to as- 
semble crater patch material. 
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FY 81 Professional course offerings 


School of Civil Engineering 


nly one major change was made to the entire cur- 
© brie of the School of Civil Engineering for Fiscal 
Year 1981 during the annual Program Review Commit- 
tee meeting at the Air Force Institute of Technology at 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio in April. Major command 
Deputy Chiefs of Staff for Engineering and Services 
reviewed the curriculum and voted not to make any 
additions to or deletions of course offerings. 
The major change involves Engineering 500, ‘The 
Environmental/Sanitary Engineering Course,’’ and 


TECHNICAL APPLICATIONS COURSES 


ENG 460, Mechanical Engineering for Supervisors (2 
weeks): For engineer supervisors in EEP and Opera- 
tions branches. 

ENG 461, HVAC (4 weeks): For design engineers. 
ENG 470, Electrical Engineering for Supervisors (2 
weeks): For engineer supervisors in EEP and Opera- 
tions branches. 

ENG 472, Engineering for EMCS (2 weeks): For sys- 
tems engineers in the Operations branch. 

ENG 480, Building Systems (3 weeks): For en- 
gineers/architects in EEP branch. 

ENG 485, Contingency Engineering (2 weeks): For 
all officers in the civil engineering career field. 

ENG 490, Architectural Planning (2 weeks): For ar- 
chitects, architectural engineers and engineers per- 
forming architecture design. 

ENG 500, Environmental/Sanitary Engineering 
(3 weeks): For civil and sanitary engineers. 

ENG 550, Pavement Engineering (3 weeks): For 
pavement engineers. 

ENG 562, Contemporary Energy Applications (1 
week): For programmers. 

ENG 563, Facility Energy Systems (3 weeks): For 
experienced mechanical engineers. 

ENG 571, Electrical Engineering (4 weeks): For de- 
sign engineers. 

ENG 590, Corrosion Control (2 weeks): For corrosion 
engineers. 


WPAFB , Ohio 


Management 520, ‘‘The Environmental Planning 
Course."’ These courses will be offered simultaneously 
and will form the environmental series of courses. Dur- 
ing core hours, both classes will meet and receive the 
same instruction. A majority of each course will still 
meet in their individual disciplines. 

The Technical Applications Courses and Manage- 
ment Applications Courses to be offered during FY 
1981 are: 


MANAGEMENT APPLICATIONS COURSES 


MGT 001, Base Civil Engineering (2 weeks): For the 
newly assigned officer and civilian. 

MGT 002, Commanders Civil Engineering Orienta- 
tion (1 week): For wing and base commanders and 
deputies. 

MGT 400, Base Civil Engineering Staff Officer (2 
weeks): For BCEs and’ Deputy BCEs. 

MGT 403, Industrial Engineering Management Ap- 
plications (2 weeks): For chiefs of Industrial Engineer- 
ing branches. 

MGT 406, Family Housing Management Applica- 
tions (2 weeks): For chiefs and personnel in Family 
Housing Management. 

MGT 415, Contract Preparation (2 weeks): For ar- 
chitects and design engineers in EEP. 

MGT 416, Financial Management Applications (2 
weeks): For CE funds managers. 

MGT 420, Engineering and Environmental Planning 
Management Applications (2 weeks): For chiefs of 
EEP branches. 

MGT 425, Contract Management (2 weeks): For ar- 
chitects, construction management and design en- 
gineers in EEP. 

MGT 427, Fire Protection Management Applica- 
tions (2 weeks): For base fire chiefs and deputy fire 
chiefs. 

MGT 430, Operations Management Applications (2 
weeks): For chiefs and deputies of Operations 
branches. 

MGT 520, Environmental Planning (3 weeks): For 
base development planners. 
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The Air Force Civil Engineering and Services Management Evaluation Team (CESMET) 
reviews, evaluates and assists Base Civil Engineering and Services functional areas 
in accomplishing their mission in the most effective and efficient manner. Team 
members are Col Duane Knutson, Tean Chief; Lt Col John Valentine, Transportation; 
Lt Col Hank Aulwurm, Civil Engineering; Maj Ron Harvey, Supply; Maj Bobby Page, 
Budget; Maj Tom Alexander, Contracting; Maj Ken Rutter, Services; SMSgt Steve 
Stoddard, Civil Engineering; and SMSgt Charlie Sams, Services. 





CESMET presents Certificates of Outstanding Achievement to people it sees at 
bases who are doing absolutely "top-notch" work. Here is a list of the re- 
cipients for the past three months: 


Dover AFB -- Col Dick Scrafford (BCE) and his top management team. 


Dover AFB -- Ms. Wanda Archer, Director, Child Care Center. 





K.1. Sawyer AFB -- Lt Kevin Conway and his Readiness/Logistics staff. 








FIRE PROTZCTION Several bases have installed reflective markers on the road- 
way to speed pinpointing the location of hydrants at night and 

in adverse weather. A highly visible blue reflector is placed opposite each hy- 

drant to the right of the street centerline. Amber markers are used in a similar 

manner on aircraft parking ramps. Call Chief McComb, McClellan AFB, AV 633-5627 

or Chief Barnes, Mather AFB, AV 828-4100 for more information. 


BUDGET At Wright-Patterson AFB, we saw an unusually large amouut of 
vicinity travel for Civil Engineering. The Financial Manage- 
ment Office initiated a manual tracking system, by cost center, which eliminated 
several instances of travelers filing for the same travel time. A simple svstem 
such as this may not be a bad idea for your organization. Call Mr May at AV 787- 


4407 for details. 


SUPPLY Are you having trouble getting the planners, superintendents, 

and shop foremen to review your residue holding area on a 
regular basis? During periods of limited funding, this review is especially im- 
portant. At Griffiss AFB, the Material Control Chief uses a log to record the 
names of personnel visiting the residue area and the items and cost of supplies 
withdrawn from residue. Monthly, the Chief of Operations reviews the log. This 
log serves two purposes: (1) it gives the planners and foremen an incentive to 
look at residue items for possible use; and (2) by evaluating the nature and cost 
of the items used from residue, you can tell if your operation is cost effective. 
Call Mr Reale, AV 587-2096. 
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TRANSPORTATION A concentrated effort is underway in many Civil Engineering 

Squadrons to "downsize" the vehicle fleet. This program can 
save money in three ways: (1) reduce operating costs; (2) reduce maintenance 
costs; and (3) reduce the initial purchase price. Pickup trucks, stake and plat- 
form trucks, telephone maintenance trucks, dozers, sweepers and graders are some 
of the candidates for "downsizing." 


SERVICES Many officers in the Services career field are not fully aware 

of the scope of career development and job opportunities avail- 
able to this corps of 340 officers. An excellent tool designed for this purpose 
was recently published by CESMET. The Services Officer Career Development brochure 
is now being distributed. 





CIVIL ENGINEERING Much can be done to avoid large or overage job order back- 
logs and enhance their control. We recommend listing job 


order numbers on the weekly schedule. The steps below are accomplished through a 
combined effort of foremen, superintendents, schedulers/programmers and the Chief 


of Customer Service Unit: 


* Give the foremen the shop loaded job orders at least three days before 
the scheduling meeting so they can check the job site/personnel/equip- 
ment/material requirements. 


Reconcile all job orders at each scheduling meeting to ensure correct 
disposition. 


Select those job orders that can be completed in the next week. Select 
the oldest/highest priority first. 


Monitor completion of individual shop loaded job orders. 


Brief the number of job orders completed by shop, at the weekly BCE 
status briefing. 


The goal is to reduce carry overs from week to week, ensure that old job orders 
don't get older, and reduce delinquent job order backlog. The end result--meeting 


commitments to customers. 


CONTRACTING Here are the performance oriented statements of work (SOW) 
developed by the Air Force Services Contract Advisory Group: 


SOW DATE STATUS 


Full Food Service } August 79 Under test 
Base Custodial 1 August 79 Under test 
Refuse Collection 1 August 79 Under test 
Food Service Attendant 1 August 79 Under test 
Ground Maintenance 9 November 79 Under test 
Vehicle Ops and Maintenance 31 May 79 Mandatory 
Medical Facility Housekeeping 31 August 79 Mandatory 
Hospital Aseptic Services 31 August 79 Mandatory 
Commissary Shelf Stocking 2 July 79 Mandatory 
COCESS 1 April 80 Mandatory 
MFH Maintenance 1 February 80 Mandatory 
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major research and development program is 

underway at the Air Force Engineering and Services 
Center to improve the Air Force capability to recover 
from an enemy attack on an airfield. The Air Force 
mission depends on the ability to repeatedly launch and 
recover aircraft. Following an enemy attack, this capa- 
bility becomes critical to national security. 

Several factors have caused the Air Force to initiate a 
major research program to improve its post-attack 
launch and recovery capability. Among these factors are 
the: 

e Increasing threat to key air bases; 

e Construction of hardened aircraft shelters at 
these bases (making the aircraft on the ground a 
less attractive target); and 

e Increasing cost of aircraft. 

It is evident that our air bases have a substantial invest- 
ment in aircraft. However, if the aircraft cannot get off 
the ground, or if they cannot be recovered at their home 
base, the value of this investment is greatly diminished. 

The solution to the airfield recovery problem must be 
much broader in scope than simply filling holes in run- 
ways. A systematic approach is shown in Figure 1 
which emphasizes the two main thrusts of the Rapid 
Runway Repair (RRR) program: 

e Bomb damage repair, and 

e Alternate launch and recovery surfaces. 


Design inputs from the other two technical areas, 
post-attack environment and surface roughness, com- 
plete the systematic approach to the problem. 

The goal of this nine-year research and development 
program is to develop the capability to launch and re- 
cover tactical aircraft within one hour after an attack, 
and to expediently repair an area of damaged runway to 
sustain limited operations within a few hours. Between 
now and 1986, substantial improvements in RRR will be 
provided incrementally to the using commands. 

We must be able to rapidly assess the damage and 
unexploded ordance at an airfield and develop an op- 


Figure 1: Rapid Runway Repair Research Flow. 
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security 





by James R. Van Orman, PE, and Lt Kenneth J. Knox 


Figure 2: Airborne Reconnaissance System for Asses- 
sing Damage and Unexploded Ordnance. 
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timum repair plan. These efforts are included in the 
post-attack environment technical area. The RRR capa- 
bility must also be integrated with the Department of 
Defense’s overall chemical warfare defense plans and 
with explosive ordnance disposal (EOD) operations. 
(Research in EOD is the responsibility of the Naval EOD 
Facility at Indian Head, Maryland.) Integrating these 
efforts is also part of the post-attack environment tech- 
nical area. 

An airborne reconnaissance system is being de- 
veloped for assessing damage and unexploded or- 
dance, Figure 2. The aircraft need not be dedicated for 
this use since a strap-on camera package is planned. 
Lights will provide a nighttime capability. The camera 
will be linked by telemetry to a ground-based minicom- 
puter equipped with a television screen and a plotter to 
provide real-time reporting and hard copies for exami- 
nation. With this system, the airfield can be scanned 
electronically to identify the temporary runway that can 
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Figure 3: Crushed Stone Repair Method. 


be made available the soonest. It is vital that this area be 
accurately identified because hours of repair time could 
be saved. The total time for reconnaissance, damage 
assessment and development of a post-attack action 
plan is expected to be 30 minutes. 

A “working” model of the airborne reconnaissance 
system is now being assembled and tested. Initial field 
testing is scheduled for November 1980. 

Bomb damage repair (BDR) is concerned with de- 
veloping expedient methods to repair pavements 
damaged by the full range of conventional 
weapons, from aircraft cannon fire to large general 
purpose bombs. The current method for repairing 
large craters uses AM-2 aluminum matting placed on 12 
to 24 inches of select fill. This system is currently de- 
signed to repair three large craters in four hours. !n light 
of today’s threat, this criterion is greatly outmoded. The 
AM-2 method does not have the flexibilty to efficiently 
repair airfields extensively damaged by small craters 
(less than 20 feet in diameter) or by ‘’scabs” (damage 
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that does not penetrate to the pavement subgrade). 
There is also concern that AM-2 mat repairs may cause 
structural damage to aircraft because of the combined 
effects of pavement upheaval, sag, mat thickness and 
resonant reinforcement in the aircraft caused by mat 
spacing. 

AFESC is developing both short and long-range solu- 
tions to the airfield repair problem. One of the most 
promising flush repair systems being studied is the 
crushed stone repair method, Figure 3. This is a very 
simple operation which uses a single 24 inch thick layer 
of crushed stone. Compaction is applied only from the 
surface of the crushed stone layer, using an off-the- 
shelf 10-ton vibratory roller. Tests have demonstrated 
that pavements repaired by this system can success- 
fully carry F-4 and C-141 aircraft wheel loads. Further 
testing is underway to reduce its sensitivity to exces- 
sive moisture, and develop a foreign object damage 
(FOD) cover. 

Another material which seems to have good potential 
for BDR is polymer concrete. Polymers being tested for 
BDR applications include polyester resins, epoxies and 
methyl methacrylate-based polymer mortars. Tests 
have shown that many of these polymers can meet the 
stringent strength and cure-time criteria for expedient 
runway repairs. Polymer concrete also has the added 
advantage of being a permanent/semipermanent re- 
pair system. However, extensive development is re- 
quired before a polymer concrete for BDR is usable in 
the field. Some of the current problems with polymers 
aré inability to achieve adequate strength in the pres- 
ence of moisture, relatively short shelf lives of one to 
five years, flammability, temperature sensitivity, toxic- 
ity and workability (due to the short set times). AFESC is 
working to reduce the impact of these problems 
through alterations in the chemical processes and 
through improvements in the handling procedures. It is 
also looking at flexible polymer concrete as a possible 
FOD cover for the crushed stone repair. Preliminary 
field tests using F-4 aircraft wheel loads have demon- 
strated polymer concrete’s ability to perform as a 
structural cap and as a FOD cover; but handling proce- 
dures are still a major problem. 

Interim guidance has been provided to the using 
commands on employing crushed limestone for the 
repair of small craters, and on using polymer concrete 
for repairing scabs. Both systems still need considera- 
ble development, but it was felt that some improved 
capability to respond to today’s threat was required in 
the interests of national security. A validation test of 
these repair systems is scheduled for August 1980 at 
North Field, South Carolina. 

The objective of the surface roughness technical area 
is to determine how rough the runway surfaces can be 
without causing structural damage to the aircraft, loss 
of external stores (i.e., weapons or fuel tanks), or loss of 
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pilot control. This information is critical because the 
rougher the allowable surface, the less time required for 
the repair. The approach used in the surface roughness 
technical area is to develop a computer program to 
simulate aircraft dynamic response over the runway 
surface, field test aircraft to verify the results of the 
computer simulation, and then develop surface rough- 
ness criteria using the verified programs. 

Some of the problems considered in surface rough- 
ness are shown in Figure 4, the features of which are 
exaggerated for emphasis. The thickness and length of 
the mat or capping material is one problem. Another is 
the upheaved pavement, which can rise several inches 
above the original pavement elevation and extend many 
feet beyond the apparent crater diameter. A third con- 
cern is imperfect compaction in an expedient repair, 
which will result in settlement causing sag in the repair. 
This sag could easily be worse than the bump caused by 
the capping material and by upheaval. Another serious 
problem not shown in Figure 4 is the possible resonant 
response developed when an aircraft traverses multiple 
repair patches. 

Field tests of the F-4 aircraft have been performed to 
validate the computer simulations. Based upon these 
simulations, interim surface roughness criteria for the 
F-4 were provided in October 1979 and final criteria will 
be available about May 1981. Roughness criteria for 
other selected tactical fighter and cargo aircraft will also 
be developed and will be made available between now 
and FY 1986, the scheduled end of the program. 

The Air Force is currently limited to the use of hard- 
surfaced pavements to launch and recover its aircraft. 
Following an enemy attack, runway repair operations 
must be completed before any retaliatory operations 


Figure 4: Surface Roughness Considerations. 


can proceed. Depending on the severity of damage, this 
repair delay could conceivably last for days or weeks 
and is intolerable. 

The alternate launch and recovery surfaces technical 
area is concerned with providing the Air Force with a 
surface capable of launching aircraft immediately after 
an attack. Two concepts under study could theoretically 
accomplish this: (1) develop damage resistant 
pavement or covers, or (2) increase the available 
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surface redundancy through large area soil stabili- 
zation. 

AFESC is looking at the feasibility of developing a 
damage-resistant (hardened) pavement. Protective 
runway covers which could be removed for aircraft 
launching are also being examined, Figure 5. The idea is 
to resist the kinetic energy of the weapons. If the 
weapon is prevented from reaching the optimum 
depth of burst, the resulting damage will be greatly 
reduced. 

The second concept being studied is the stabilization 
of large areas around the airfield to raise the odds that a 
strip suitable as a runway will survive an attack. A re- 
dundancy factor of about 50 could theoretically be pro- 
vided. Several factors influence aircraft performance on 
these stabilized areas. One is the surface roughness 
which is being evaluated. Another important point to be 
examined is how “‘soft’’ the surface can be - consider- 
ing the effects of drag on the tires, braking and turning 
at various speeds, and other factors. This technology 
will be particularly useful in locating an access route to 
the selected launch strip, even if high-speed operations 
on stabilized surfaces prove to be unfeasible. 

Although AFESC is tasked with developing alternate 
launch and recovery surfaces, there are many other 
concepts to immediately launch aircraft which do not 
fall within the purview of the RRR program. One such 
alternate concept is an air cushion launch vehicle. This 
concept involves placing the aircraft on the launch vehi- 
cle platform, accelerating using the aircraft's own 
power, and disconnecting from the launch vehicle at 
lift-off speed. The launch vehicle would then slide to a 
stop and be available for reuse. This relatively expensive 
system is promising in performance and is being de- 
veloped by the Air Force Flight Dynamics Laboratory. A 
system such as this would be used only for ‘‘im- 
mediate” launch operations. Expedient runway repairs 
would provide a sustained aircraft launch and recovery 
capability. 


Figure 5: Protective Runway Covers. 
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A major exercise will be conducted this month (Au- 
gust 1980) at a remote airfield near North Field, 
South Carolina. The purpose of this exercise is to vali- 
date the interim repair procedures developed by the 
AFESC. In addition, the Base Recovery After Attack 
(BRAAT) procedures developed by HO USAFE will be 
conducted by AFESC and the Tactical Air Warfare 
Center (USAFTAWC). Two craters will be explosively 
formed in the concrete runway. “‘Strafing’’ damage will 
be simulated by jackhammering scabs (spalls) in the 
pavement surface. Initial operations will assume a toxic 
chemical environment. Inert but realistic unexploded 
ordnance will be distributed throughout the area. 

A Prime BEEF repair team from Shaw AFB will enter 
the damaged airfield area in chemical defense gear, 
assess the damage and unexploded ordnance problem, 
and select an emergency operating strip. After “‘clear- 
ing’’ the strip and access routes of unexploded 
ordnance, the team will then proceed with repairs using 
crushed stone to repair craters and a fast-curing 
polymer concrete to repair scabs. Fighter aircraft will 
then taxi, take off and land over the repaired area. 

Countering the current and projected threat require 
vast improvements in the Air Force’s capability to re- 
cover from an attack on our airfields. The North Field 
exercise will serve to validate interim recovery 
methods, but it is only the first major hurdle. Faster and 
better repair techniques will be developed under the 
RRR program and will be provided to the field. To en- 
hance the effectiveness of this technology transfer, 
mid-term and long-term goals have been established. 

The mid-term goals are for 1981 through 1983. Dur- 
ing this time, the technology to rapidly assess damage 
will be developed and then transferred to the 
Aeronautical Systems Division for prototype develop- 
ment and production. Surface roughness criteria will 
also be available for five aircraft in addition to the F-4E. A 
third mid-term goal is the publication of a comprehen- 
sive interim bomb damage using advanced, commer- 
cially available materials and equipment. 

Long-term goals are to be achieved by 1986. By then, 
a much faster RRR system will have been developed 
and a corresponding manual published. Surface rough- 
ness criteria for five tactical fighter aircraft and five 
cargo aircraft will also be available. These criteria will 
allow aircraft operations on partially damaged surfaces. 
Designs for alternate launch surfaces will be developed. 
Finally, a complete post-attack action plan will be de- 
vised in order to tie everything together. 

The RRR research and development program will 
significantly improve the Air Force capability to respond 
to an enemy attack on US air bases. The increased 
capability will aid in accomplishing the Air Force mission 
to “fly and fight’’ and thus enhance national ae 
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A ir Force Civil Engineering’s sig- 
nificant role in business matters 
of the Society of American Military 
Engineers (SAME) was greatly en- 
hanced during SAME's 60th An- 
niversary Annual Meeting in 
Chicago in late April. Air Force Civil 
Engineers were named to various 
national offices within the Society, 
three were named the recipients of 
distinguished awards and others 
played prominent roles in work- 
shops and discussions during the 
three day affair. 

Maj Gen William D. Gilbert, Di- 
rector of Engineering and Services, 
was installed as the 61st national 
president of the organization; Gen- 
eral Gilbert, Brig Gen Clifton D. 
Wright, Jr., and Maj Robert J. 
Courter, Jr., were named to the 
Executive Committee for 1980-81; 
Maj Gen Robert C. Thompson (Ret) 
was named an Honorary Member; 
and the following were named 
chairmen of Standing Committees 
for the coming year: Lt Col Mario B. 
Ginnetti, Constitution and By-Laws; 
John W. Ward, Finance; Col Duane 
E. Knutson, Medals and Awards; 
Gary D. Vest, Membership; Col 
Robert L. Klingensmith, Objectives; 
Capt Earnest O. Robbins, Il, Pro- 
grams, and Maj Joseph Loncki, 
Publications. 

Air Force winners of awards in- 
clude Col M. Gary Alkire, Newman 
Medal; MSgt Aaron T. Durr, God- 
dard Medal; and the 100th Civil En- 
gineering Squadron, Beale AFB, 
California, the Curtin Plaque. 

In accepting the top office within 
the organization which has a mem- 
bership of over 22,000, General Gil- 
bert said he believes the entire en- 
gineering community, military and 
the private sector, will be facing the 
most complex and high impact proj- 
ects and concerns to face our na- 
tion. He stated that the Society 
needs to address what the current 
and future issues are that affect our 
chosen profession of engineering 
and construction, and to know what 
concerns are on the minds of en- 
gineers. Then the Society needs to 
provide a useful forum of discus- 
sion, crossfeed and information re- 
garding those issues and concerns. 

‘If we can bring our attention to 
the issues and needs of engineers 
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General Gilbert accepts gavel for 
the 1980-81 year from outgoing 
President, Admiral Iselin, USN. 


today in both the public and private 
sectors, and provide assistance and 
information transfer in these areas, 
then | believe that involvement in 
and by the Society will increase.” 

General Gilbert then presented a 
booklet entitled ‘Goals and Issues 
1980-1981"’ to the Society. The 
booklet will serve as the Society's 
guide for an ‘‘out reach’’ mode of 
operation for the year. The 16-page 
booklet, which he said should serve 
as the basis for local objectives at 
the regional, post and national 
committee levels, covers the fol- 
lowing: 

e Energy: we must meet this 
challenge head-on; 

e Military Readiness: we must 
deveiop solutions to our military 
readiness situation with coopera- 
tion between the military and pri- 
vate sector engineering commun- 
ity; 

e Productivity: we must meet 
the challenge of being productive in 
all phases of engineering from de- 
sign and construction to follow-on 
maintenance and repair; 

e Environment: we must 
properly plan our work and missions 
to comply with continuing environ- 
mental, safety and health stand- 
ards; 

e Research and Development: 
we must improve our research and 
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development efforts in the areas of 
military engineering and construc- 
tion to cope with increasingly com- 
plex weapon systems and world 
threats; 

e Engineering Personnel: we 
must attract and retain good, qual- 
ified engineering personnel and 
provide the proper incentives for 
that to happen; and 

e Major Project Management: 
we must effectively and efficiently 
accomplish complex construction 
projects (M-X, Trident, Space 
Transportation System and others) 
that will have the most significant 
impact upon our national defense, 
strategic power and the economy of 
our nation. 

General Gilbert stressed that 
SAME, especially at the post and 
regional levels, has an important 
role to play in every one of these 
issues. He concluded his remarks 
by alluding to the theme of the or- 
ganization for this year which is 
‘Military Engineering for the 1980s 
— Meet the Challenges.’’ He em- 
phasized that ‘‘we should believe in 
it and support it. The result will be a 


great year." eas) 





LAWVER PRESENTED KAMENICKY AWARD 


Former Cadet Darrell J. Lawver stands by Kamenicky 
Award he received from Maj Gen William D. Gilbert, 
Director of Engineering and Services. 


Second Lieutenant Darrell J. Lawver of Lucerne, 
California, was named the 1980 winner of the 
Kamenicky Award as the Outstanding Cadet in the Civil 
Engineering Major at the US Air Force Academy. He 
was one of 900 cadets who received bachelor of sci- 
ence degrees and commissions in ceremonies at the 
Academy on 28 May. 

Lieutenant Lawver was named to the Dean's List 
several semesters and to the Supertintendent’s List for 
excellence in both academics and military training for 
six semesters. He is attending undergraduate pilot 
training at Del Rio AFB, Texas. 

The Kamenicky Award is sponsored by the civil en- 
gineering officers of the Air Force. It memorializes a civil 
engineering graduate from the Air Force Academy, 
George W. Kamenicky, who died in South East Asia 
when his aircraft crashed after being hit by hostile 
ground fire. 





THE PACAF PERSPECTIVE 


fighters. Services support was provided by over 70 
PACAF personnel, along with approximately 130 Ser- 
vices troops deployed into Korea from CONUS based 
TAC, MAC, Air National Guard and Air Force Reserve 
units. 

| see our basic long-term responsibility as being im- 
provement of the command's capability to respond 
quickly and effectively to contingencies, particularly in 
Korea. Our basic initiatives are geared to providing the 
facilities necessary to support sustained air combat op- 
erations at the highest level of efficiency possible. The 
kinds of facilities being built and programmed include: 

e New aircraft shelters and doors for existing shel- 
ters. 

e ‘Combat turn’ facilities which provide pit-stop type 
areas to refuel and reload aircraft quickly, enabling in- 
creased sortie rates. 

e Revetments to protect critical facilities at USAF 
bases in Korea. 

e Chemical protection through the installation of 
KMU-450 units over the next three years. 

e Permanent hardened CW protected facilities 
through the Military Construction Program. 

e Extension of runways and widening of taxiways to 
provide additional launch surfaces and to eliminate 
choke points. 

e Tonedown of facilities and launch surfaces to im- 
prove survivability. 

| stated earlier that we were heavily involved in 
FACAF’s commitment to readiness. More precisely, | 
feel the Engineering and Services efforts will provide 
the facilities needed for all the other organizations to 
operate efficiently. Our repair efforts, after the outbreak 
of hostilities, will enable our operating bases to con- 
tinue to function throughout a conflict. Equally impor- 
tant, our billeting and messing support will allow the 
in-place and deploying troops to eat and sleep. Without 
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all of these, our most important assets, our people, 
cannot function. The size of the Pacific theater and the 
multitude of ways that readiness can be tested here 
provide a continuing challenge to our people. Through 
teamwork anda liberal application of the ‘‘can do” spirit, 
we in Engineering and Services will continue to meet 
that challenge, and to make our contributions to the 
readiness of the US forces in the Pacific. 


THE USAFE PERSPECTIVE 


The collocated operating base (COB) program has 
also been expanded to include 73 allied bases in 
NATO's northern, central and southern regions. The 
COB goal is to develop the capability at each allied base 
to receive reinforcement aircraft from the CONUS, arm 
and refuel them and launch effective combat sorties in 
minimum time. Total involvement in USAFE’s frequent 
readiness deployments to real world bare bases, re- 
pairing actual craters under real field conditions instead 
of simulation, and use of the new JCS reporting system 
implemented by AFR 55-15, hone our ability to feed, 
house and provide engineering support to USAFE’s 
wartime mission. 

Our $1.3 billion NATO, US and NAF construction pro- 
gram is dedicated to total support of our in-place and 
deploying forces. The daily efforts of USAFE’s En- 
gineering and Services team harden our position. Our 
heels are dug in and a tough, disciplined cadre of equip- 
ped and trained people is prepared to counter any 
threat. We provide the facilities to protect the mobile 
force; we are also ready to go with the force and keep it 
mobile — anywhere. Yes, we were ready then and we 
are ready now — through careful planning, intensive 
training and demonstrated team work. 
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Major, Captain Selections Announced 


Air Force Civil Engineer and Services personnel con- 
tinue to excel in promotion rates. The recent an- 
nouncement of major selections include 55 civil en- 
gineers and eight Services people. The first time eligible 
selection rate for civil engineers was 81 percent and 75 
percent for Services. The Air Force overall selection rate 
was 76 percent. Major selectees include: 


Amatulli, Ladis W. 
Anderson, Keith H. 
Armour, Harold M. Jr. 
Bartel, Harvey D. 
Bean, Allan K. 
Bittner, Robert J. 
Black, Thomas J. Ill 
Blackstock, James M. 
Blanco, James P. 
Brady, David F. 
Brantley, Billy E. 
Cable, Jerry R. 
Cardinale, Richard O. 
Chisolm, Stoney R. 
Clark, Dwight E. 
Dando, James C. 
Davis, James N. 
Depierre, Robert E. 
Doeke, Chris E. 
Engel, James W. 
Galer, Lawrence A. 
Hanna, Kenneth L. 
Harrington, Jerrold B. 
Hawkins, Ronald L. 
Heywood, Seth Jr. 
Holden, Philip C. 
Hopson, Hunter S. Jr. 
Hutchison, Wendell W. Jr. 
Inouye, Don M. 
Juvrud, Lawrence O. 
Kahler, James W. 
Lammlein, Dennis R. 


Lee, Gordon K. W. 
Lenney, William H. III 
Lewis, Barry W. 

Lewis, Joseph B. Jr. 
Madrid, Marcos J. 
Maxey, Edward G. Jr. 
McMahon, Gerald J. 
McPherson, Michael F. 
McSwain, Thomas C. Jr. 
Moll, Ronaid R. 
Moncrief, Rehn M. 
Moss, Richard N. 
Nettleship, Robert S. Jr. 
Norton, James Jr. 
Owendoff, James M. 
Pearce, Charles L. 
Robbins, Earnest O. II 
Roberts, Dennis C. 
Roye, Ronald A. 

Rubio, Carlos E. 
Shearston, Peter D. 
Spivy, Frank A. 

Stover, John S. 

Tate, Gary L. 

Topper, Dennis R. 
Tucker, Alan E. M. 
Tucker, Charles H. Jr. 
Warman, Eric P. 
Woodworth, Richard C. 
Wright, Janet |. 
Below the Zone 
Cannan, David M. 


Captain selectees are: 


Adkinson, Michael M. 
* Banks, William M. 
Bennie, Stewart D. 
Bird, Stephen A. 

* Blake, Larry J. 

* Bozenhard, George C. 
Brinkley, William D. 

* Brookhart, Warren J. 
Burton, Baxter D. 

* Burzynski, John A. 
Carmody, Cornelius J. 
Christ, Matt A. 
Ciscel, David R. 
Coke, Ronnie L. 
Conway, Kevin D. 
Duncan, William M. 
Flint, Robert B. 
Foltz, Lawrence E. 

* Formwalt, William A. 
Franklin, Richard J. 
Fuller, Roy W. 

Gaskin, Thomas A. 
Glines, Daniel E. 
Hamill, Bernard H. 

* Hineman, Lynn P. 

* Howell, Keith A. 
Ingram, Henry D. Jr. 

* Janiec, Gordon R. 

* Jensen, James B. 

* Johnston, David C. 
Keisacker, David C. 
Kelly, George C. 
Koch, Michael W. 
Kwiatkowski, Robert 
Lee, Stephen W. 
Lemmon, Edward D. 
Liles, Shaune L. 
Lowery, Jerry G. 
Leubben, Robert E. 
Mack, Francis S. 
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Marcelo, Rolando C. 

* Marchbanks, Richard D 
Materna, Anthony C. 

* McKnight, Richard D. 
* Mead, Stanley L. 
Meshako, Robert S. 

* Meyer, James I. 

* Miller, Bernard K. 
Moore, Charles R. 

* Moore, Richard E. 

* Morey, Linda M. 

* Morris, Larry A. 
Murone, Ronald L. 

* Norrie, Michael D. 
Otto, David F.C. 

* Parker, Richard P. 
Pinkerd, David R. 

* Pohl, Gilbert A. 

* Pokora, Edward J. 
Pryor, Dennis L. 

* Purvis, Quincy D. 

* Reed, Walter E. Jr. 

* Risher, Thomas A. 

* Rivero, Humberto L. 
Roberts, Michael V. 

* Schellhous, Robbin R. 
Sherrin, Francis M. 

* Smith, Richard 

* Solheim, Mark H. 

* Sweat, David A. 
Tagert, Ronald R. 

* Vaness, Philip J. 

* Verlinde, Jon D. 
Weir, Dale M. 

* Whittington, Earl L. 

* Williams, Dale R. 

* Worley, Robert L. Jr. 
Worthington, Annette T. 


* Regular Air Force 
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Projected End of Summer Assignments 


current as of 15 July 1980. Some changes may have 


The following list contains the names of brigadier gen- 
erals, colonels and colonel selectees and their current 
or projected positions as of the end of the summer 
1980. Because of early publisher deadlines, this list is 


Catlin, John E 
Glover, Allison G 
NAME 
A 
Ahearn, Joseph A 
*Alexander, Gerald F 
Alkire, Melvin G 
Allison, Thayer W 
Archer, Curtis F., Jr 
Arnau, Robert R. 
Atchley, Jimmie O., Jr 
B 
*** Baushke, James L. 
Beckwith, Wayne K 
***Bendrick, Frank E 
Bittle, Darrell G. 
Bohinc, Stanley A 
Bond, Gerald E. 
Bopp, Charles E. 
Burgess, Danny N 
Bush, Roger G 
Byrd, Herman L 
8 
**Cafiso, Matthew M. 
Callahan, Joseph T., Jr 


***Canfield, Kenneth W. 


Clark, George C 
Clark, Zack C. 
Cole, Earle R 
Colosimo, John C. 
Conry, James M. 
Cornell, David M 
Cothran, Thurman D. 
Crowley, Francis B. Ill 
Cunningham, John T. Ill 

D 
Daniels, Preston J 
DeLuca, Jerry J 

E 
Ellis, George E 

7 
Ferree, David F. 
*Fike, Tommy J. 
Flowers, Ansel T. 
Fluhr, Wallace E. 
*Forby, Willis E. 
*Francis, Barbara D. 
Francis, George F. 
Fullmer, Wayne M. 

G 
Gaddie, William R. 
Geer, Richard P. 
Gennaci, Ignatius J. 
***Gersh, Frederick S. 
Gifford, Robert N. 
***Glaze, Harry W. 
Gogal, Robert M. 
Goodwin, Roy M. 
Gracey, Robert H., Jr. 
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SAC/DE 
MAC/DE 
POSITION 


USAF/LEEP 
AFESC/DEH 
ATC/DE 
AD/DE 
Beale/BCE 
Scott/BCE 
SAC/DEP 


ROK/US-CFC 
AAC/DE 
USAF/LEEPR 
USAFE/DEX 
Travis/BCE 
Carswell/BCE 
Altus/BCE 
AFRCE-MX 
Clark/BCE 
Minot/BCE 


AFRES/DE 
Riyadh, Saudi 
Arabia/DE 
554RH/Osan 
OSD/MRA&L 
Ramstein/BCE 
AFESC/DEM 
Andersen/BCE 
USAF/LEEE 
MAC/DE-2 
ADTAC/DE 
AFESC/RD 
AFSC/DE 


Ellsworth/BCE 
AFRCE/WR 


TAC/DE 


Norton/BCE 
TAC/DEH 
823RH/Hurlburt 
USAFA/Faculty 
MAC/DEH 
USAFE/DEH 
NORAD J4/DE 
McChord/BCE 


AFESC/DEB 
Sheppard/BCE 
AF/South 
USAFE/DER 
Peterson/BCE 
AWC 
OSD/MRA&L 
TAC/DE-2 
Maxwell/BCE 


Hartung, Paul T 
Lamb, Charles W. 
NAME 

H 
Haas, Harvey J 
Hahn, Arthur P. 
Halac, Harry E. 
Harlan, Maurice R. 
Hartmann, Arthur J. 
Harty, John R. 
Hearn, Max L. 
Heinz, Donald A. 
Hicks, James N., Jr. 
Hobbs, Terrance E. 
Hodge, Ralph L. 
Holtmann, Ralph B. 
Holzknecht, William J. 
Honaker, Harry R. 
Hubbard, James 
Hurst, Gerald B. 
Husbands, Herman H. 

J 
Jarvis, Richard J. 
Jenkins, Charles W. 

K 
Kent, Richard B. 
Klingensmith, Robert L. 
Knutson, Duane E. 
Korzep, David A. 

L 
Lemons, Roy D. 
***lewis, Richard B. 


M 


McFarlane, Raymond E. 


McGovern, Larry E. 
**McHaffie, John C. 
Mitchell, Jarrell F. 
Morison, Joseph S. 
Morton, Allan W. 
Munsie, Lawrence, Jr. 
Murray, Edmond F. 
Mussetto, Elo 
Myers, George F. 

N 
Neal, James W. 
Nethercot, Hubert S. 
Noakes, Richard C. 
Nymo, Rolf E. 

) 
Paul, Herbert D. 
Pearman, John D. 
*Perritano, Frank R. 
*Perry, John L. 
Price, John C. 
Prince, Neil E. 

R 
*Radder, Paul E., Jr. 
Randall, William V. 
Reining, Robert R., Jr. 


occurred since the list was submitted for publication. 
General officer positions are: 


Israel/PMO 
AFLC/DE 


POSITION 


McGuire/BCE 
Nellis/BCE 
SAC/DE-2 
Bolling/BCE 
Little Rock/BCE 
Israeli/BCE 
Kessler/BCE 
Chanute/BCE 
WPAFB/BCE 
AFSC/DE-2 
USAFA/DE 
Offutt/BCE 
Shaw/BCE 
Malstrom/BCE 
Davis-Monthan/BCE 
Bergstrom/BCE 
USAFE/DEP 


5AF/DE 
SARPMA/CV 


SAC/DEM 
USAF/LEEV 
USAF/LEET(CESMET) 
Hill/BCE 


ESC/DE 
Elmendorf/BCE 


ATC/DEP 

Rhein Main/BCE 
AFESC/RE 
AFCC/DE 
SAC/DEE 
AFSC/DEE 
PACAF/DE-2 
SAC/DEE 
AFRCE/CR 
Langley/BCE 


Andrews/BCE 
Grand Forks/BCE 
TAC/DET 
820RH/Lake Mead 


SARPMA/CC 
SD/DE 
ATC/DEH 
AFESC/CV 
AFISC/EN 
Hickam/BCE 


SAC/DEH 
USAFE/DEM 
PACAF/DE 


AUGUST 1980 


Lustig, Sheldon J. 
Wright, Clifton D. 


NAME 


Reynolds, P.G., Jr. 
***Riddle, George M. 
Robb, William G. 
Roesener, Arlie K. 
Rogers, James H. 
Roth, Charles A. 
Rutland, George L., Jr. 

S 
***Sams, James H. Ill 
Scheideman, Elton D. 
Schultz, Sterling E. 
***Schwartz, Ray D. 
Scrafford, Richard E. 
Shaw, William M., Jr. 
Shiffert, John B. 
Sims, William R. 
Smiley, Kenneth S., Jr. 
Snow, William M., Jr. 
Staton, William D. 
Stowell, Dibrell C. 
Strait, Ernest D. 
Strom, Oren G. 

a 
Tate, George R. 
Tatum, Walter F., Jr. 
Taylor, James W. 
Thomas, George J., Jr. 
Thornal, Leroy W. 
Tissaw, George H. 

W 
Walden, Charles E. 


Whittenberg, Jean R. 
Willett, James G. 
Yamada, Hisao 
Yaneey, Kenneth E., Jr 
Yee, Edmund H. 

York, Guy P. 
*Services 

**Reserve or Guard 
***Colonel Selectee 


USAFE/DE 
LEE-2 
POSITION 


Robins/BCE 
AFRCE-MX/DEE 
AFLC/DE-2 
8AF/DE. 
Kirtland/BCE 
Edwards/BCE 
ATC/DE-2 


NGB/DE 
15AF/DE 
Griffiss/BCE 
Loring/BCE 
Dover/BCE 
Saudia Arabia/PM 
AFSC/DEM 
Kadena/BCE 
ESD/DE 
Barksdale/BCE 
Charleston/BCE 
819RH Wethersfield 
USAFE/DE-2 
AFIT/DE, Dean 


AFLC/DEM 
MacDill/BCE 
Fairchild/BCE 
MAC/DEP 
Lowry/BCE 
USAF/LEER 


Dep. Asst., C of S, 
USF/J 

AWC 

Vandenberg/BCE 

AFESC/CC 


. PACAF/DEP 


PACAF/DEM 
PM/ASTF 


KNOWN RETIREMENTS THRU 31 DEC 80 


Bohlen, George A. 
Borowski, Eugene C. 
Brennecke, Harold J. 
Carey, Robert L. 
Carr, Benny M. 
Correll, Charles A. 
Doran, Donald A 
Fike, Tommy J. 
Gagon, Raymond C. 
Garove, Eugene 
Garren, Ronald R. 
Hale, Jerry W. 
Hampton, John A. 
Harding, Robert G. 


Jensen, Norman K. 
Jewhurst, John H. 
Kautz, James G. 
Krueger, Earl L. 
MacKenzie, James S. 
Pizzutto, J. F. 
Plack, Richard P. 
Roesener, Arlie K. 
Sachs, Sumner S. 
Smith, Thomas W. 
Thomas, John P. 
Tuttle, George G. 
Yow, Bobby G. 





Wait ‘til Next Year 


They Did! 





England, Eglin AFBs 
Take Hennessy Honors 


hen the winners in any com- 

petition receive their acknowl- 
edged and deserved symbols of ex- 
cellence, namely the trophies and 
certificates that signify they are the 
best in their particular field of en- 
deavor, the chant of the second 
place finishers invariably goes 
“Wait ‘til next year!’’ 

For food services organizations at 
England AFB, Louisiana, and Eglin 
AFB, Florida, that was the situation 
in 1979 when they were named 
runners-up in the extremely keen 
competition for the Air Force Hen- 
nessy Trophy award. The Hennessy 
Trophy is symbolic of the highest 
standards of food service 
throughout the Air Force. 

Their cry of ‘wait ‘til next year’ 
could not have been more prophe- 
tic. The wait was over. The 1980 
winners of the Hennessy Trophy 
Award program are: 

England AFB: Single Unit Cate- 
gory, for bases that serve 90 per- 
cent of their meals in one dining 
facility; and 

Eglin AFB: Multiple Unit Cate- 
gory, for bases with more than one 
dining facility. 

In addition, General Billy Mitchell 
Field, Wisconsin, was singled out 
for a special award in recognition of 
the increasingly important role 


At right, elated Roger LaFleur, En- 
gland AFB, and Lt Col Frank Dooley, 
HQ TAC, proudly display Hennessy 
Trophy presented to England AFB. 


MSgt Thornton (Cleft) and SMSgt 
Lucek display special award pre- 
sented to General Billy Mitchell 
Field, Wisconsin. 


played by the Reserves in the total 
Air Force mission 

Representatives of the winning 
installations accepted their coveted 
awards during ceremonies at the 
National Restaurant Association 
Convention in Chicago in mid-May. 

The Hennessy Trophy Competi- 
tion is sponsored jointly by the Air 
Force and the National Restaurant 
Association in conjunction with the 
International Food Service Execu- 
tives Association and the Society for 
Foodservice Management. 

The 1980 awards marked the 
24th consecutive year the awards 
have been presented. The Air Force 
Hennessy Awards recognize and 
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Ron Sonnier and Sgt Celeste Swan- 
son of Eglin AFB read inscription of 
their base on Hennessy Trophy 
given to Eglin AFB. 


commend those Air Force bases 
which excel in the management, 
preparation and service of food to 
their personnel. 

The Hennessy Program was 
named in honor of the late John L. 
Hennessy, a hotel and restaurant 
executive. Mr. Hennessy'’s illustri- 
ous career in the hotel and restau- 
rant industry qualified him in all as- 
pects of food service operations. 
During and subsequent to World 
War Il, he received presidential ap- 
pointments to high level advisory 
boards and task groups established 
to improve the efficiency and 
economy of the military food ser- 
vices. 





